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PERSONAL HOME MISSIONARY PASTORS 


PROFESSOR CHARLES MARSH MEAD, D, D.,has donated to the Home Missionary 
Society a limited number of copies of his valuable work, entitled “IRENIC THEO- 
LOGY,” published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York, 375 pages. These are to be 
distributed among our home missionary pastors as far as they will go as a free gift, the 
only condition being a request for the same with fourteen cents enclosed for postage. 


PASTORS will find this to be a substantial and useful addition to their libraries. The author 
after having been Professor of Hebrew for sixteen years in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and a member of the Bible Revision Committee, spent ten years in Germany in 
study and in authorship both in the English and German languages. Since that time he 
has been Professor of Christian theology in Hartford Theological Seminary and a lecturer 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. Recognized as an acute and learned theologian he is 
also acknowledged to be one of the best German scholars in America. 


PROFESSOR W. F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., says of this book:. ‘“‘This volume aims to give us 
a binocular vision of at least a number. of the more important of the themes presented 


in all systems of Christian doctrine.” 


ANOTHER PRESS NOTICE SAYS: “This work is written with great ability and learning. 
In deftness of thought and expression Dr. Mead is scarcely surpassed by any American 


theologian.”’ 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER thus comments: “This is a sincere and strong attempt to get 
differing theologians together. The merit of the book lies in the sincere frankness and 


fearlessness of the author’s search for truth in doctrine and life; the clearness and- 
strength of his convictions on every point discussed; his respect for other sincere, frank 
and fearless disciples who reach conclusions differing from his; his keen analyses, close 
discriminations and logic unafraid and apparently as unbiassed by prepossessions as hu- 
man logic can be; his admirably clear, unrestrained and vital style; and his evident 


J loyalty to the Divine Saviour, the Scriptures‘and the salvation of the world.” 
In requesting copies of this book please address Secrertary J, B. CLARK, 
. 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE SOCIETY will give its guarantee, which 

is the best of security, for the semi-annual 
‘Be payment during life, of an amount equal to a 
good rate of interest, the gift itself to go ulti- 
mately to the work of the Home Missionary 


Conditional Gifts 


BY SUCH GIFTS the donors may be assured 


Assuring the donors of income of safety, prompt and regular payments of the 
Sot life ate invited by semi-annual interest, freedom from care, and 
ultimately the use of the money given for the 
i purposes of the redemption of this land to 

The Christ. 


Home Missionary Society | ryt InFORMATION will be given by the 
Treasurer THE CONGREGATIONAL 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Address 
Washington Choate, Treasurer, C. H. M. S., 
| Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New 


York City. 
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You are ALL USED 


_You want the sweetest toned 

—_You want that sweet tone to last 7 t Pp 

—You dislike to spend any more a OU 1anos 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends , 
a different ‘make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. - This surely describes your position. | 


THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study—read— © 


Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 


own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can MO 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Callin all [e~ CO ee 
those musical frends who you know 


are not under past obligations to any piano 
dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 


men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new of x 65 
home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became eo 


quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


One officially entitled ‘‘ The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, 
of Complete Information about ivories and woods used in 
Pianos.”’ - high-grade piano, and compares hig 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
Pages handsomely bound, if you in inferior pianos). Describes what 
ever intend to buy a piano, nomatter constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 


which was 
ianos—it is 
interesting, readable. and prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 


average American famil 
ALL CONFUSED about 


along, as many pianos have done. 
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what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a geod easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos ; Pile: a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices. 

It tells about the very first piano, 


in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to ora 
inform you whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. | 


Its scores of illustrations (all de- 3 


voted to piano construction) are not 


only interesting but are /xstructive— 


to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the oxZy book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
‘*JOHN HONEYWELL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, 
Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music. 
students of. vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 
The first patent issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for 
improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 
invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. 
Prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 


all these 39 years. 


We have been 


These facts 


house to ‘live and learn’ and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. 


These two books cost quite asum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 


manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 


— 


and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 


the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


WING SON. 


WING BUILDING 


* 


358-391 West 13th Street, New York 
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THE 
HOME MISSIONARY 


FEBRUARY 1908 NO. 9 


VOL. LXXXI 


From an Immuigrant’s Logbook 


Some Experiences of an Unknown in the Steerage—Companitonship—F ood and 
| Service—Lack of Discipline—Cruel Treatment—A Problem of | 
Morality and Humanity 


II. 


DRIVEN OUT FROM THE STEERAGE WHILE BETWEEN-DECK 
CLEANING TAKES PLACE 


conversation I had with him that first night is too interesting to omit. 


“Are youa German?” said I. “No,” he said, “but I can speak German. It's 
a hell here,” he said. I didn’t know tt was so bad in the steerage. The agent 


HAT first night! Sitting on the edge of my bed, I was seeing the sights. 
In the bed below mine was an Austrian Pole, and he became one of my 
best friends later on,as I discovered that he could speak a little German. He 

had but one fault. He stored all the bread he could get in his bed, and every 
night I had a shower of bread crumbs falling upon me through the open-fram- 
ed bottom of his bed. Whenever he moved the crumbs fell on me; but I soon 
got used to it. I never saw c man who could eat as much bread as he. The 
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told me tt was about as good in the steerage as in the second cabin. Did you 


eat?” 
“No, I didn’t like the food,’ said I. 
“I am glad that I brought some food From home,” said he.. “Do you want 


some?” And he handed me a sausage, but the smell. of garlic that entered into 
my nostrils drove away all appetite, and I said politely, “No, I don't care for 


any. 33 
“I have more,” he said, and he showed me a basket full of all the delicates- 


sen an Austrian can dream of. 

Upon my question what he was going to America jor, he told me that hs 
brother was in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and had written him to come over. 
His brother earned $1.75 a day, could save seventy-five cents a day, and had as 
much to eat as he cared for. “And,” said he, “My brother wrote, ‘We have 
meat every day. I lke meat, sir, I love it, and at home I could not afford to 


eat meat more than once a month.” 


“What are you goimg to do in Pittsburg?” I asked. 
“Oh,” he said, “I'll work as a laborer. I am strong and healthy, and my 


brother told in ns letters that there ts lots of work.” 

When I saw his muscular arms and square frame I did not doubt that he 
would be a useful laborer. 

“What do the Poles go to America for’ I continued. 

“Because Poland is so poor, and work is scarce, and living hgh. There 
used to be a time when Poland was very rich, and people did not know what to 
do with their silver and gold. But now whole villages and districts emigrate 


to America because we hear so many good things about it.” 
Around his neck he had two amulets tied on a string, and I asked him what 


they meant. 

He looked at me in amazement and said: “Don’t you know what a staplisch 
ts for? Why,” hé continued, “in the French-German War in 1870 and 1871 the 
Germans won the batiles because the Polish soldiers wore the staplisch.’ And 
taking them in his hand and kissing them, he showed me a piece of thick red 
linen in the form of a heart, pierced by an arrow that was embroidered in tt. 
The other one was the same, only white. One of them represented the heart of 
Jesus, the other that of Mary, his mother.. “Are you a Catholic?” said he. 
“No, ”T said, “I am a Protestant.” 

He made a sign of contempt and went on: “Vou people have gone astray 
from the oldest and first church.” | 

. “What about Martin Luther?” asked I. “He wanted to get married, that’s 
all, and the priest has told me a number of bad things about him which I do 
not remember.” (Many times afterward did I,try to convince him how tt was 
the Church of Rome that had gone astray from the faith of the apostles, but he 


was @ fanatic in religion. | 

Then he said, “One thing worries me, sir. I have new clothes nn my trunk, 
and I have been told that the custom officers charge so very much dues for 
them. Is that true?’ I told him not\to worry about that; and we went on 


chatting. 
At about ten o'clock the steward on duty shouted: “Time to go to sleep 


now; be quiet!” But of course with very little success, since very few could | 


sleep, though they were so tired. The first night in the steerage is too hard an 
experience to sleep well. 

The men who could not wee and did not know how to pass the time away, 
became restless and began to walk up and down on the floor, till one of them, 
discovering that 280 Jews were in the. compartment below ours, began to bark 
like a dog. This was the sign for a general shakeup. From all sides the men 
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ls, and with childish delight they roared with 


laughter when the poor Jews ran up the stairs to our compartment and wanted 
t was so natural. 


1 


bout to find the guilty ones. It was 


a complete circus, and sounds were heard from the peeping of a mouse to the 


, running a 


VINE. COU 


1 


d to see al 


tate anima 


. One man was a specialist at 1t, and when he imitated the low- 


10n 


THE ONLY MEANS OF BATHING, AT THE DECK STANDPIPE 
f acow I expecte 


fal 


to fight. They spat and shouted 
ing oO 


and boys began to 


roaring oO 
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contempt and dislke for the Jews. 
regular as a watch, and the men took a childish pleasure 1n tt. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY February 


I did not understand all this, but learned that the Christians m Jewish 


centers, in Russia and Austria. bark like a dog when they want to show their 
This scene was repeated every night as ~~ 


Another source of laughter was the breaking of a cup ora plate, and the 


last night that we stayed on board cups and plates were flung on the floor from 
all corners, to show the spite of the irritated and disgusted passengers. 


not wonder. 
night we had to stay on board after landing at the pier in Hoboken.’ 


I did 
It was at that moment the only way to show it. That was the 


We landed at about three 1n the afternoon, and expected to go a Ellis Is- 


iand that same day. We saw the cabin passengers go on shore, and had all our 
things packed ready to go on shore. A cry of indignation went up as we learned 
that we had to stay another night tn our prison. 

steerage on one of the warmest nights of New York's summer 15 not a small 


thing. 


Another night tn the stinking 


But to return to that first night. The hours crept on, and at last daybreak 


came, and a strange sight 1t saw. Between the beds on the dirty tron floor the 
jaithful Roman and Greek Catholics knelt down and began to pray aloud, led 


by some one. I saw them with prayer-book in hand, now and then kissing the 


pictures of Jesus, Mary, and the Saints in it, then again crossing themselves. 


Then a peculiar noise reached my ears, and I discovered that it came from 
the steerage department under ours, where the sin gle Jews were herded. I 
went down stairs and saw the children of Israel in the prayer cloaks and using 
their prayer strap, which 1s wound around the bare arm, and the end of which 
holds a square leather case about two inches wide. The latter contains the 
printed law of Moses and 1s put upon the forehead. They had no leader, but 
every one prayed aloud on his own ‘hook, his face toward the East, the Talmud 
in his hands. It was a strange and impressive sight. 

The hours of the day passed slowly, the meals being one of the most tmport- 
ant features. Let me je speek now of the food and the service. 


DECK SCENE, SHOWING HOW DAYS HAVE TO BE PASSED: IN’ CROWDED eet tone* 
MAN IN FOREGROUND ON RIGHT OFTEN ACTED AS INTERPRETER 
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FOOD STRIKE OF THE JEWS, WHO PILED THEIR DINNER ON THE DECK 
IN PROTEST AGAINST ITS POOR QUALITY 


doubtless very hard to satisfy the tastes of perhaps twenty-five nation- 
alities ; but considering the price paid the food was not what tt should have 
been. Groups of men repeatedly went to the captain and complained about tt. 
On one occasion the Jews even went so far as to protest openly by piling all 
their utensils, such as kettles, pans, plates, cups, etc., im a heap on the upper 
deck. Then they went to the captain and purser and made complaint. When 
I took a snapshot of the pile, they cheered and clapped their hands. They had 
gone on a food strike, and were right in doing so. 

The potatoes were very bad, and half of them were thrown away. The cof- 
fee was poor. Those who cared for beer went to the canteen, which was always 
well patronized, to quench their thirst. It 1s not strange that the money went 
for drink. The kettle with the drinking water, which was on the floor or upon 
one of the tables, did not go very far with its supply, and when the steward on 
duty did not feel ltke replenishing it, we simply had to do without it. Part of 
the time, moreover, the water was salty and of a brown color and bad to drink. 
The cry, “Wasser, wasser!” was heard every night. 

Why was the faucet for fresh water shut of nearly all the time? What was 
the reason for the bad taste and color of the water I do not know, but ona pas- 
senger steamer such a condition ought not to be permitted. Ten years ago I 
was a sailor on a cattle boat, carrying 600 head of cattle from New York to 
London. The passage lasted fifteen days, and there was a liberal supply of clear 
fresh water for men and cattle. It must be possible, then, on a passenger steam- 
ship, to carry a sufficient supply of good water. Our steerage passengers did 
not get nearly so much attention as the cattle did on their boat. 

As I said before, there were no dining rooms, and the so-called tables were 
so crowded during the meals that it was not possible to eat in a decent way, and 
the refuse was thrown upon the floor, because there were no slop-buckets. Of 
course there were no table-cloths, and_as we had no knives or forks, only a 
Spoon, the astonished reader will understand how the meat that was served in 
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chunks in the soup was cut. It may be true that steerage passengers are not 
as well-mannered as the Americans, but such conditions certainly do not tend 
to promote good manners. — 

The washing and toilet rooms were far too small, constantly packed full, 
and not kept clean. Just as there 1s in the second cabin a man who does noth- 
ing but keep the rooms clean, so there ought to be in the steerage, where the 
need of cleanliness is even greater. !Vhen I went out from America, half of 
the toilet-rooms were closed, to save cleaning them, — 

No fresh water was supplied for washing ourselves, and tt had to be begged 


of the cook, who refused it most of the time. With one or two exceptions the 


water faucet was shut off. There was no question of bath-room. Why not? 

I pitied especially the poor mothers, whe had to take care of children. They 
simply could not keep themselves or their children clean. In the early morn- 
ing, when the steward happened to be away fora few moments, one could see 


the men sneaking up to the bucket of Water, take out a cupful, and wash them- 


selves. How did they do it? They took a mouthful, spat it in their hands, 
rubbed their faces with it, soaped it, and washed it off with another mouthful. 
When the steward came, he usually stopped them in a fury. Clean faccs could 
only be gotten by stealth. Salt water cannot be used to wash oneself, and even 
that was not obtainable. 

Vermin in abundance isthe plague of every zvoman and child in the steer- 
age and of many men as well, and no wonder. No pen can describe the condi- 
tion of the washing and toilet rooms. I have seen a woman coming out of one 
of these rooms, her shoes soiled with foul deposits which covered the floor. 
This 1s a serious matter from a hygienic point of view. The men’s rooms were 
almost unbearably filthy. 

During our seventeen days trip the steerage was washed out bt once, in- 
stead of every day, as it ought to be. The throwing of sand, and dry sweeping, 
cannot take the place of a daily flush-out, nor will the burning of sulpher do 
what is needed. A thorough disinfection of the toilet-rooms could not take 


AN APPEAL TO THE CAPTAIN FOR BETTER FOOD AND TREATMENT 
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1908 FROM AN IMMIGRANT’S LOGBOOK 
place, because they were too small and always crowded. 

How can sixteen stewards and three stewardesses help and care fos such a 
number of passengers? On one occasion, half of the stewards were drunk. 
The sailors and firemen were drunk most of the time. This 1s not exaggerated, 
as it was indicated by the lack of steam which caused our extremely long 
voyage, and by the fights among the satlors and firemen, two of whom were im- 


_prisoned. How they got liquor every day I do not know, but drunk age 


certainly were. 

One night there was fight with knives in the women’s compartment between 
two satlors who tried to sleep there. 
sician for several days, and pretended they had fallen from the stairs and hurt 
themselves. This was told me by the men in the fo'c‘sle, who had great fun 
about it, because both nien gave the same reason for being hurt. Under one of 
the beds in the steerage two cases of liquor were found by the purser’s as- 
sistant, upon complaint of some of the passengers, who for spite told him, in 
order to revenge themselves upon the stewards. The cheap stuff was sold to 
the passengers for an unreasonable price, and many a passenger, mostly grown- 
up boys, have I seen made drunk by drinking tt. 


One of the first things I put in my note-book was this: “Saw a steward 


pulling a bottle of liquor from under his shirt, as soon as the passengers were 


in the steerage, and walking from tier to tier between the beds, trying to sell 1t.” 
Why sell liquor to the crew? Why sell tt at all? Why not control the 
stewards? Speaking about selling, I should mention the sale of so-called coffe- 


cake to the hungry passengers—the stuff sold being the remainder of the meals 


of the stewards and cooks, who took advantage of the ignorant steerage folks. 
If discipline means that almost every member of the crew scolds, abuses, 
cuffs, kicks and tll treats the male passengers, and constantly passes vulgar and 


msulting remarks to the female passengers, then there certainly is any amount — 


of discipline on this famous line. 
F rom observation of two steamers I have been on, I know that no eet 


THE BETTER CLASS, OBLIGED TO SUBMIT TO THE STEERAGE EVILS 
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They were under treatment by the phy- 
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able single woman traveling alone can protect herself in the steerage from at 
least the vulgar addresses of the crew, because there is no discipline. It may be 
confessed that some women apparently did not object to such things, but that 
does not relieve the ship’s people of their responsibility. It 1s their duty to see 
to tt that the steerage ts not a pit of immorality, and that their employees shall 
respect the women and treat them properly. 

Many times I was speaking to a respectable woman, when a. member of the 
crew passed by and said things that I could not repeat here. 

[While our “Unknown” does not give the facts, 1t may bé added here that 


on one occasion, although a man of peace, in defence of a helples woman who 


was grossly insulted by one of the crew, he promptly knocked the offender 
down, and gave him a good threshing. But he was one against many, and the 
result was that he was a marked man, and had to suffer many indignities. If 
he made complaint, he had the combined testimony against him of a dozen men 
nithout scruple. He says it ts practically impossible for a decent man to defend 
the women from insult and improper liberties. This 1s a condition which cer- 
tainly can be remedied, and the suggestion that a woman be placed by our 
government on each immigrant vessel to look after the welfare of the steerage 
women and ferret out the immoral, can not too soon be carried out. If the true 
story of the steerage could be told in regard to immorality, the world would rise 
st horror and abolish the steerage altogether.—Ed. | 

Many a passenger said to me, “I wish I could write; I’d publish how we are 
treated here.” From the first moment till the last one feels like a prisoner in the 
steerage, and cannot overcome the feeling. The pretty-looking women are 
treated very well, and if they are willing to sell their attentions to a cook fora 
meal or to a fireman for a bottle of wine (which they receive twice a week), 
they can be sure of good treatment. This is the beginning of the flirtation, and 
I am sure that many a young woman loses her self-respect and sometimes her 
virtue through this kind of temptation. 

Why not enforce the many printed rules found all through the ship? One 
of them says: “A fine of $100 shall be paid by any member of the crew who 
goes down into a steerage department, except on business.’ The printed rules, 
some of which are extracts from Amrican law, are good in a way, but they are 
not enforced. That ts the trouble. 

I just happen to think, for example, of one of the notices that was stuck in 
a conspicuous place in the steerage. It read: “Do not spit upon the floors, but 
in the spittoon. It. will avoid disease.’ But I could not find a spittoon in the 
steerage, not even with a microscope. It is ridiculous to have rules and notices 
which cannot be or are not enforced. 

(To be continued ) 
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A Cuban Message to the Chil- 
dren of the United States. 


By Rev. E. P. Herrick, Matanzas, CuBa 


HILDREN, open your geo- 
( graphies and look until you 

find, way down the Atlantic 
Coast, just south of Florida, Cuba, 
only ninety miles from Key West. 

A fertile island, seven hundred and 
sixty miles long, and in places very 
narrow, in others over one hundred 
and twenty miles in width. It lies 
just within the tropics and is sur- 
tounded by the Gulf Stream and the 
clear waters of the Caribbean Sea. It 


belonged to Spain for over four hun-_ 
d-ed years, and its soldiers treated the. 


poor Cubans very badly, so they rose 
in rebellion, and, helped by the United 
States, gained their freedom. A 
beautiful, fertile island, with its wav- 
ing palms, blue seas, quaint cities, 
with their «bright roofed houses 
gaily colored. 

Everybody speaks a language you 
would not understand, yet it is very 
sweet, and I love to hear the boys and 
girls chat in Spanish, as they romp 
and play, or sing hymns in our Sun- 
day Schools. It is always summer 
here, and the trees are always green. 
The sun shines so brightly that we 


~ find it hard to bear it at times, but the 


fresh breezes front the great seas 
help us to keep cool. | 

I want you to know how much the 
dark eyed Cuban children need the 
Gospel of Christ, which has done so 
much to bless your lives. The most 
of them never went into a Protestant 
church, or have ever heard their fa- 
thers and mothers read the Bible or 
pray, unless to the saints. The other 
day a little Cuban girl about eight 


years of age, stood in our chapel cry- | 


ing as if she were afraid. I asked 
her “what is the matter?” Sobbing, 
with tears running, down her cheeks, 


she said, “my teacher told ‘me that 


the devil was here,” and she looked 


around as if she expected to see him 
appear. We told her she must not be- 


lieve such false stories, that we fought 
the devil and tried to save children 
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316 THE HOME 


from his power, but it was hard _ to 
make her believe us. 

Thousands of these little ones have 
been gathered into the Protestant 
Sunday Schools (we had over one 
hundred in our Matanzas school last 
Sunday). It. would do you good to 
hear them sing hymns. Often they 


are the same ones you are singing in 
your schools. The tunes are the same, 


but the words are different. You 
sing: 

“Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us.’ 

They sing : 

“Pastoreanos Jesus amante. ” 

You sing : 

“There is a Happy Land, Far, far 
away.” 

They sing’: 


“Hay in felix Eden Rejos de agui.” 
Yet they are the same, and the dear 
Lord is as glad to hear His praises in 
Spanish as in English, for He looks 
at the heart, and ‘longs for our love 

One of our boys, Guillermo, was 
very sick. 


MISSIONARY 


His parents thought he 


l‘ebruary 


would die, and they asked us to pray 


for him in the church. They told 
Guillermo that if he died he would go 
up to heaven, and be an angel forever 
and God would let him come down 
and comfort them every day. The lit- 
tle boy liked the idea, and told his 
mother, “yes, Mamma, be. an 
angel and come down to visit you 
every night sure.”” He seemed almost 
disappointed when he found he was 
not to be an angel, and make those 
daily trips. God heard our prayers, 


and now he plays around ‘as full of 


fun as ever. Let us hope that he 
will be as good as if he had gone to 
be with the holy angels. | 
Our Home Missionary Society, 
through its workers here, and with — 
God's help, is trying to make these 
restless little Cubans as good and 
pure and true as the angels in heaven. 
You surely will help them with your 
prayers and gifts, to give their hearts 
to Christ, and live to please Him, who 
died for them and us all. “What 1s 
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TYPICAL. SECOND GRADE HOME, CUBA 


conscience, Papa?’ asked a little boy. 
“It is the voice of Jesus speaking in a 
low, soft tone in our hearts.” <A 
beautiful definition, and I am sure, 
dear children, that Christ bids us, as 
when on earth, to go and teach and 
bring men to love and trust Him, un- 
til the whole world is converted to 


Him. When the good ex-President 


of Cuba was in our city (Hon. Es- 
trada Palma) he brought his little 
granddaughter to our church to be 
baptized, and he and his noble wife 
were the sponsors. We. reach all 
classes in our work in Cuba. | 

In the country but little is being 


done for the instruction of the chil- 


dren, or their parents. It is sad to 
see the “guajiros” (countryfolk) 
without religion. They live in huts, 
or bohios, in lovely valleys and on far 
away hills. 


Among the two millions of people 


here. are 700,000 colored _ people. 
Hardly anything is being done to 
teach them of Christ. A large num- 
ber of people live in small villages in 
a better grade of houses, 

Will you not help us to carry the 


Gospel to these needy, simpleminded © 


people, who are easily reached, as 
they are far from the cities with their 


temptations. 


The rich people who live in. their 
oreat houses, are not so easy to reach, 


but some of them, too, have come like- . 
Nicodemus of old, and cast in their — 


lot with the people of God. 

Perhaps when the cold north wind 
blows and the snow flies, your parents 
may bring some of you to Cuba to 
escape the winter. If you do come to 
our summer land, be sure to visit our 
missions, and see the bright faced chil- 
dren who gather every Sunday to 


learn the way to heaven. I want you, 
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Bi dear children, to pray for Cuba every A few nights ago some of these 
day. stuck their faces up against the iron 
God loves to listen to the prayers of bars in front of our windows a.d 
ade Christian childrerf, so -even if you shouted in an impudent way and ran 
ale cannot see our lovely island, you can away. I hurried out to see who they | 
Mi aid in its salvation by your prayers’ were, but they had disappeared in the 
| and gifts. There are many rude, darkness, and in the shadow of a 
ip naughty boys who need your prayers. great wall threw stones and shouted 
CUBAN VILLAGE, PINAR DEL CUBA 
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“ora pro nobis,’ (pray for us). 

Yes, we will pray for these poor 
boys who asked us in jest to pray for 
them, for they can be saved for 
Christ and the church by prayer. 

Cuba has had noble patriot moth- 
ers. The mother of the Maceos gath- 
ered her six sons about her and made 
them promise to fight against Spain 
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We have a beautiful cluster of stars 
which you cannot see in the North. 


It is a constellation called the South- 


ern Cross, because it has the form of 
a cross. 

Pray that we may ever point our 
dear Cubans to the Cross and the 
blessed Lord Who hung upon it, to 


bring Cuba and all lands to His feet, 


NNOME OF THE COMNTRY PEOPLE, CUBA 


for the freedom of Cuba, and all but 
One were killed or wounded on the 
field of battle. Antonio (a famous 
geucral) was the last to be slain. He 
would never surrender. We want 
the Cuban mothers to give ‘their chil- 


dren to Christ and His church, to 


help in the great fight against sin in 


Cuba, and win victories for the truth. 


to be saved from their sins. When 
you die and go up to heaven, I hope 
you may meet many Cuban children 
who are with the good and the pure 
in that happy place, because you help- 
ed teach them of Jesus, and so you 
will have some beautiful Cuban stars 
in your crown to shine there for- 
ever. 
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Editor’s 


Outlook 


Young People and Home Missions 


N esteemed correspondent, in a 
A recent friendly letter, deplores 
“the ignorance of our young 
people” in all matters related to mis- 
sions; and, worse than ignorance, he 
bewails their “deadness to the great 
Home Missionary problems which to- 
day so deeply concern their elders.” 
He closes with the despairing cry, 
“Who, a generation hence, will be 
found to take up the burden of sup- 
porting our Missionary Boards?” 
Whatever color of truth this severe 
indictment may at any time have had, 
it is not as true as it was. Our friend 
seems wholly unaware of a great 
movement, in progress, among the 
young men and women of America, 
which is putting an end to any igno- 
rance or indifference such as our cor- 
respondent deplores. Ten. years ago 
there was hardly a text-book on mis- 
sions, Home or Foreign, adapted to 
voung people, and no special demand 
for its production. Then came into 


being “‘The Young People’s Mission- 


vy Movement of the United States 
and Canada.” In 1904 this organiza- 
tion published its first Home Mission- 
ary study book, “- Heroes of the 
Cross,” by Don O. Shelton. This 
hook found its way directly. to the 
hearts of our youth, by offering them 
ideals ,of missionary chivalry, so ap- 
pealing to the youthful mind. Six- 


teen thousand copies were sold, and 


studv classes sprang up as if by 
magic. It was followed in 1906 by 
Rev. Howard B. Grose’s “Aliens or 
Americans?” a graphic treatment of 
the immigration problem... In two 
years the sales of this book reached 
40,100, and the demand still continues. 
These were followed than a vear 
ago, by Dr. Josiah Strong’s ‘“Chal- 
lenge of the City.” which Dr. J. M. 
Phillippi, editor of the Telescope re- 
gards, “as far as America is concern- 


ed, the greatest book of the century.” 

In these few months 40,000 copies 
have been sold, and classes in forward 
mission study have doubled and 
trebled in number. At no other time 
in one hundred years of Home Mis- 
sions have so many American youths 
been studying—we use the word ad- 


visedly—not dallying with the sub- 


ject at all, but boning down to the 
severe study of the most vital Home 
Missionary problems of our time. 
The fourth volume in the series is 
now being prepared by a competent 
hand on “The Frontier,’ which 1s 
destined perhaps to rival all its prede- 
cessors in circulation, as the passion 
for knowledge, growing by what it 


feeds upon, shall increase. Mean- 


while, a valuable collateral literature 
has sprung up in the path of these 
text-books. Libraries of well written 
hooks, tempting the student to wider 
exploration, have greatly multiplied ; 
books demanded by the appetite of 
our young people for knowledge. 
Thus, in less than four years, the 


total sale of text-books and reference 


books in Home Mission study alone, 


have exceeded 93,000 copies, and there 


is no sign of any ebb in the tide. Add 


to this total the 300,000 text-books on 


foreign missions, prepared with mas- 
terly " skill under the same direction, 
and the meaning of this movement 
and its potentiality begin to be under- 
stood. 

Let our friend and all who share 
his fears take heart. Without indulg- 
ing in prophecy, the conviction is ir- 
risistible that a generation hence, 


there will be no lack of defenders and 


supporters of the Missionary. Boards. 
Our sons and daughters bid fair to 
put the best efforts of the present 
generation to shame and their zeal 
will have one rare and _ invaluable 


- qualitv—it will be a zeal rooted in 


knowledge. 
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Joshua Git 


Quick and keen in his perceptions ; 
resolute in his convictions; frank in 
their expression ; considerate of anoth- 
er’s opinion, yet firm in his own, once 
formed; loyal friend, faithful servant, 
a natural leader ;—all these traits and 
much more have made the life of 


Joshua Coit for twenty years, a dis- . 


tinct force in the missionary history 


of Massachusetts and all New Eng- 


land, and a sacred memory to the 
friends who knew and loved him well. 
His strength as a Secretary was his 
broad vision, his mastery of facts, and 
a rare power of statement. His pen 
was that of a ready writer. The An- 
nual Reports of the Massachusetts 
Society while he was Secretary are 
far more than dry annals of its work. 
Frequently they rise to the discussion 
of principles and tendencies which 


gave them at the time a marked value 


that time will only increase. Secre- 


tary Coit will be remembered, not 


only as an able administrator, but as 
something of a prophet, blessed with 
the gifts of far sight and faith in the 
Future. 


Notes 


GOOD brother in one of the 

. Dakotas, runs up against. the 

* sectarian evil in a new form, 
Tle says: 

“What we planned for a Ladies’ 
Aid Society degenerated into The 
Ladies’ Social Club, and has gone to 
work for a Park and a Band. They 
did: this because the ladies were so di- 
vided among different denominations 
that they could not think it possible 
‘9 work together. One of the real 
needs in this new work. of the West, 
is a broader spirit of fellowship among 
the different Protestant denomina- 
tions.” 


The Home Missionary mailing list 
is not easy to correct without the aid 
of faithful friends. Life members pass 
away, but we are not informed. lf 
the magazine is taken from the office 


sense 


by the family the postmaster is not 
obliged to notify us. We have reason 
to suppose that a goodly number of 
copies continue to stand in the names 
of the dead. We hope they are not 
wasted, but we could wish that all 
who .are thus profiting, might be 
moved by the example of one who 
writes as follows: 

“It is time I informed vou of the 
death of Mr. He died ten 
years ago. We have enjoyed reading 
THE HoME MIsSIONARY, and inclose 
five dollars.” 


Associate Secretary Cook, of the 
Massachusetts Society,reports twenty- 
four additions to the Italian Church 
at North Plymouth. At Led an 
Italian Missionary gathers an assem- 
bly of about forty of his countrymen 
every Sunday afternoon. 


‘Rev. Geo. IE. Soper, of Pomona, 
California, comes forward with a 
significant question, and answers it 
with a fact “Who says that Home 
Missions do not pay in a very wide 
Seven of the new members 
received into our church the first Sun- 
day in January came from churches 
planted in North Dakota by home 
missionaries. 


The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, 
work will be found on the editorial 
page of this number, is to hold its 
first great International Convention at 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the t1oth 
of March, 1908. The object of this 
gathering will be to bring together 
leaders in Home Missionary effort of 
the Home and Foreign Boards of the 
United States and Canada, and by 


earnest conference and eloquert ad- 


dresses to promote the cause of mis- 
sionary education among the young 
people of both countries. It is a great 
purpose, projected on a magnificent 
scale, and cannot but have a perma- 
nent infiuence upon the world-wide 
work of missions. _ 


A North Dakota pastor says: ‘This | 


has been a great year for our work in 


some account of whose: 
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this region. We have dedicated eight 
churches, converted one into a parson- 
age, and purchased two more; organ- 
ized seven new churches and reorgan- 
ized one more.” 

The Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut has a fund of about $60,000, 
the income of which is expended for 
“Western work.” Nine superinten- 
dents in Western states under com- 
mission of the National Society, are 
each of them receiving this year $300 
from this fund toward their support. 

The Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut expends $9,609 this year in 
native work, and $10,384 in foreign 
work, the latter including Armenians, 
Danes, French, Germans, Italians and 
Swedes. 

The young and growing church at 
Orchard Prairie. Washington, pro- 
pose to relieve the Church Building 
Society of the burden, by building 
their own sanctuary. The pastor at 
the latest writing is securing a car- 
load of potatoes by _ subscriptions 
among the people, which is expected 
to bring $300. Hay is contributed for 
the same purpose, and the new house. 


February 


the fruit of these free-will offerings, 
is expected to materialize the coming 
summer. 

Quite a number of our home mis- 


sionary pastors have availed them- 


selves of the offer of a copy of Prof. 
Mead’s Irenic Theology for the cost 
of the postage. The offer is still open 
until the supply is exhausted. _ 

A good piano, new and in perfect 
order, is obtainable for a low figure, 
by applying to this office. It is the 
property of the Society, and all the 
proceeds will go to the benefit of its 
work. 

Rev. Joseph Jelinek, of Milwaukee, 
thus laments: “It is very hard to in- 
fluence those of our Bohemian peo- 
ple who have lived here long and 
have been so badly neglected. One 
man with whom I spoke about the 
needs of his soul, said: ‘I have no 
sense for religion. When I came 
here as a boy with my father, I was 
taken into his tailor shop, and was 
obliged to work day and night, Sun- 


days and week-days. I cannot under-. 


starid at all of what you speak.’ This 
may be but a sample of many.” 


THE NEW YEAR’S OUTLOOK 
T is three years since the Society passed under the burden of a debt of nearly 
$200,000. The management promptly curtailed expenditures and have continued 
on the reduced basis. But in spite of all efforts, the debt femains substantially 
the same. It has been a time of heavy hearts, of opporttnities refused, of loss 


to the Kingdom. 


Let us make an end of this chapter of our history, and open a new one full of 
the spirit of advance. The Secretaries propose as the beginning of such a chapter, 
the reduction of the debt to $100,000 by the close of the fiscal year, April ist. The 


situation January Ist; 1908 was as ‘follows: 


Debt of Congregational Home Missionary Society January Ist, 1908 (one year 


Estimated expenditures Jan’y I, 1908 to close of fiscal year, Apr. 1, ’08 63,352.62 

$266,680.64 

On same basis the debt more would $170,575.08: 


To reduce this debt to $100,000 demands the receipt for the three months named 
of $166,689.64. Legacies and investments it is estimated will yield $25,000. 
This leaves a little over $140,000 needed from living donors. 
It is not a large increase. If secured the entire receipts for the year will still be 


short of the year 1892-3 by $195,150, and of 1895-6 by $204,175. 


Nor would the 


amount received from living donors (including amounts sent to State Societies) 
equal the $170,000 assigned to Home Missions by the Advisory Committee. 


None the less, it means earnest effort on the part of all. 


either to the Congregational Home Missionary Society or to your State Society. 


State Secretaries. Superintendents. Pastors, Churches, Women’s Organizations, 


Sunday-schools, Christian *Endeavor Societies, 
‘known, will you gather about us for a vigorous forward push toward the securae 


of this sum? 


Gifts may be sent 


individuals, friends known and un- 
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~The Treasury 


Contributions. 


...12,182.98 


11,918.08 


6,646.96 


AUGUS 3,996.93 
....... 4,430.45 


Vemiper ......... 10,504.14 


......... 10,712.14 


1906. 


Interest 
H M., &c. 


368.52 
I,I51.40 
1,197.44 
1,026.47 
835.62 
422.81 


571.53 
1,783.96. 
1,691.48 


9,049.23 


1907. 


Interest 
H. M.,-&c. 


166.75 


2,218.89 


1,688.11 
2,220.85 
546.56 
617.52 
205.45 
1,922.64 
4,299.58 


13,886.35 


78,258.60 
Contributions. 

9,443.25 
11,667.37 
4,545.64 
5,977.46 
10,381.35 
Novemper ....... 10,515.07. 
December .........13,604.80 
82,451.47 
4,192.87 


4,837.12 


Gain in Contribs. Gain in Interest, 


&c. 


Legacies. 


77591 68 
8,360.28 
3,360.76 
2,642.92 
3,131.57 
3,139.87 
11,574.25 


12,870.66 


7779-15 


60,391.14 


Legacies. 


20,860.52 
1,950.00 
8,203.66 


10,029.61 . 
9,049.11 


12,103.35 
2,094.79 


3,45 


3,660.67 


71,404.03 


11,012.89 
Gain in 
Legacies. 


Total. . 


147,698.97 


167,741.85 


20,042.88 
Total Gain. 
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OSHUA COIT was a Christian 
man—his piety was simple and 
7 natural. He did not make much 
demonstration of his piety, but those 
of us who have heard him pray in the 
intimacies of life know that he walked 
with God. In 1903, when I came into 
the office of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, I found two 
brethren at their posts, Rev. E. B. 
Palmer and Rev. Joshua Coit. A 


warm welcome was given the new- 


comer. Mr. Coit’s welcome was 
hearty, sincere and full. Nearly five 
vears of companionship have increased 
the sense of deep regard and love for 
the man. 


He knew the field of home missions 


in Massachusetts better than any man 
He kept in close 


of his generation. 
touch with the needs of.all the church- 
es. ‘He had a sympathetic interest in 
every worker in the field. When I 
made my first tour of the aided 
churches of the state, everywhere I 
found the most cordial appreciation of 


Mr. Coit’s work. The little churches 


looked to htm as their friend. 


Mr. Coit’s two years’ stay in 
Germany had given him an insight in- 
to other peonvles than those of New 
Eneland. He was fitted by his cath- 
clic svmpathies to minister to the peo- 
ple of foreign birth. The workers 
among our foreign peoples learned to 
love him for his cordial sympathy 


Josh ua) Cott 
A Co-laborer’s Word. of Apbreciation 
By Rev. F. E. Emerica, D. D. 


with them in their difficult work. 


In his relation to the work in the 
nation Mr. Coit was pre-eminently the 
leader of the Auxiliary Societies. He 
had a strong love for Massachusetts 
and 
thought were the rights of the state. 
But he never, for a moment, was 
provincial in his outlook. 


In his personal relations to me he 
was like a father. Considerate, 
courteous, always, ready to give me 
the counsel needed, one felt that he 
was thoroughly trustworthy. The 
seasons of prayer when he committed 


me to the work of God must not be | 


unmentioned. | 


When I laid away my boy in 1902 
he pointed to the picture of his boy; 
the picture-was on his desk. More 
than twenty-three years had passed 
and the memory of his boy was as 
fresh as ever. The common experi- 
ence of loss made us one. Only the 
Tuesday before his death we talked 
of the life beyond. He said, “I never 
connect my boy and myself with the 
grave; my faith is in the life eternal.” 

For nearly twenty-five years he 
served well the cause of home mis- 
sions. “His heart was in the work. To 
thore of us who remain comes the 
praver that like him we may walk with 
God, and that like him we may be 


granted a painless entrance into that_ 


which is beyond the veil. 
| 


jealously guarded what he. 
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By REv. 


HOSE eight great empires lying 

in the Rocky Mountain system 

embrace a third of the United 
States, reaching from Canada to the 
Gulf. 

Here under the mountain shadows 
dwell over two millions of people who 
are worth while. 

Typographically these empires are 
states of lofty mountains, rolling 
plains, and vast plateau’s covered 
with rich nutritious grasses, sage 
brush, cactus; yes! and a little alkali. 

Underneath the surface lie hidden 
oceans of oil; lakes of soda; coal by 
the million of acres; great mountains 
of copper and iron ore, and an in- 
numerable variety of precious stones 
and minerals. Then, too, there are 
million upon million acres of land 
that can be irrigated and made to 
raise every variety of fruit, and 
flower, and grain. 

Lift all New England and New 
York bodily a mile above sea level, 


add five thousand feet and you have 


the mean altitude in which the people 
of the mountains live. 

Pile up every where hundreds of 
mountains from ten to fourteen thou- 
sand feet high; exaggerate all the 
wild notches, gorges, and romantic 
glens of Eastern America and multi- 
ply them by scores; cap all the moun- 
tain tops with everlasting snow and 
ice and cover their sides, rough hewn 
by ages of wind and storm, with for- 
ests of valuable timber; over it all 
throw the glory of a climate unsur- 
passed under heaven, and then you 
will have but a vague idea of the 
Rocky Mountain stretch of our Gio- 
rious West. 

To those who are fortunate enough 
to live in Wyoming, that state is the 
centre of this great west. Here the 
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cowboy and cowgirl live, love, and 
flourish while’ recklessly chasing 
seven hundred thousand cattle over 
valley and plain. Here, too, the lone- 
ly shepherd guards his flocks which 
ageregate over five million head. 
Yes! it is this-great state of Wyom- 


ing, twice as large as the empire 


state of New York, with thirteen 
counties each of which will nearly 
average in size the state of Massachu- 
setts, that we are to study. 

Wyoming has 98,000 square mules 
of largely undeveloped territory, a 
playground of a mile square for 
every inhabitant. 

She is an exporting and importing 
country, yet with no home market for 
her produce; with but few jobbing 
houses of her own, and with but few 
factories or large cities from whence 
to radiate her daily papers and her 
trade to the interior. 

Her annual export include 10,000 
cars of live stock and more wool than 
is produced by any other state in the 
Union, all of which is shipped east 
from whence merchandise of all kinds 
is shipped back. | ~ 

Her great ranches covering. thou- 
sands of acres, her vast sheep in- 
dustries, her great mining industries 
are largely controlled, or were origin- 
ally promoted by eastern syndicates, 
and very little of the money made in 
Wyoming is spent there. The East 
has the largely of her re- 
sources. 

Wyoming is working - against tre- 
mendous odds, but the people of the 
mountains and the plains are strong. 
They are imbued with that great el- 
ement of energy and life which has 
fertilized and humanized the arid 
West. They go about in ceaseless 
haste, driven to and fro by a fire in 
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the heart, striving to accomplish in 
their lifetime what hitherto had taken 
decades to effect. 

The undefinable spirit of the moun- 
tains, the voiceless influence of the 
matchless plains, ah! the inspiration 
of it all creeps into the blood and the 
people are actuated by the majestic 
scale of nature in which they live. 
their confidence is superb; no obsta- 
cle is too great; no enterprise too dar- 
ing. Their railroads climb dizzy 
heights and burst through granite 
mountains. Canals the size of rivers 
traverse the plains; towns are built 
in a day and exist. on “Boom” until 
something more substantial offers. 

Back from the railroads are hun- 
dreds of homes and ranches, forty to 
one hundred and fifty miles from the 
towns where the people go once or 
twice a year to do their trading, 
camping out while going and coming. 
They do not mind these things in 


health, but when sickness and death 


come, God be merciful! 

Some time ago death entered a 
home that was one hundred and 
twenty miles from the railroad and 
took away a little child. No people 
outside the family were there at the 
time and a furious blizzard raged 
without. It was necessary that some- 
one should ride that one hundred and 
twenty miles to the town. There was 
no one to go but the mother’s sister, 
a young girl, so she threw the saddle 
on her pony and started at midnight 


for the destination which she reached . 


the next day.. Here a little casket 


and some clothing was strapped on> 


the back of the saddle and on the 
evening of the third day the girl ar- 
rived at the stricken home having 
ridden two hundred and forty miles. 
At that sad burial there was no one 
to offer a prayer, read a passage of 
scripture, or say a word of comfort in 
that whole country side. 

A missionary went into that coun- 
try later on and one of the old-timers 
grasped his hand and looking wishful- 
ly into his face said: “Sir! we have 
waited twenty long years for you.” 
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some one here. 
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Why was this? Not because the 
Missionary Societies were not doing 
their part, but because the churches 
had allowed the Missionary treasuries 
to become empty. 

One of our missionaries took a ter- 
ritory of twenty thousand square 
miles in which there were seven 


-churches and eight missions, with nine 


new ones to open. In that whole ter- 
ritory there were but half a dozen 
churches of other denominations and 
they for the most part were pastorless. 
Twenty thousand square miles? What 
could one, or two, or three ministers 
do? And then one day when the mis- 
sionary was two hundred miles down 
the road a little procession wound its 
way thro’ a gap in the mountains,— 
there were cowboys booted and spur- 
red, some weeping women and in an 
old. Studibaker wagon a long pine box. 
The little company stopped at the edge 
of a little hamlet and one of the boys 
rode up to the general store and asked 
the manager if there was a gospel 
slinger there? The manager, a dea- 
con in our little church, shook his 
head; he could not tell those people 


that the Missionary Society: could not 
help support a Missionary and they 


were without a pastor. The cowboy’s 
head dropped. “We tho’t sure ther’d 
Bill’s bronk step- 
ped into a gopher hole day ’fore 
yesterday and throwed and dragged 
him. We—kind’r—tho’t— 
The manager looked across the 


burning waste to that pathetic little. 


group waiting so patiently. He chok- 
ed up, then told the man to call his 
friends and go to the church, and him- 


self, his fright forgotten in his sym-. 


pathy, conducted the services. 

Is this worth'while? There are so 
many, many communities where the 
Congregationalists are’ the only de- 
nomination at work. 

Congregationalism is well adapted 
for this country, for in the various 
communities are often a few of sev- 
eral denominations that can all be 
united in a Congregational Church. 

Then, too, our people are very in- 
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dependent and like to be a law unto 
themselves. 

Is this work worth while? 

A missionary went into a settle- 
iment where they had had no services 
for two years for lack of funds, and 
held services in a tiny school-house. 
In the audience was a millionare’s 
son froms New York, accompanied by 
his tutor. : 

It was the old story ; mother dead-— 
father absorbed in business—sisters 
engrossed in society,—no place for 
the boy—he had been expelled from 
most of the schools he had attended. 
The missionary took these words for 
his text: ‘The Master is come and 
calleth for thee,” and then, when the 
crude service came to a close and the 
voices rang out over the stillness of 
the great plain, and the echos came 
back from the distant hills in that old 
familiar hymn, “Just as I am without 
one plea” the boy dropped his head in 


his hands and we knew that he had 


found his Lord. Then he wrote a let- 
ter to his father, “father! I want you 
to let me stay here and learn to be a 
strong man of the mountains and 
plains; I am forty miles from tempta- 
tion.” And there, to-day he is living 
his new life. 

Is it worth while? 

A missionary spent some time in the 
Big Horn mountains and on going 


back found the friends gone from 
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each others age-dimmed eyes, 
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home. When they returned they told 
him that an old friend had telegraphed 
them to come to the next town and 
meet him as he passed through. The 
two men had parted years before on 
the battle field, and now they were to 
meet again, but as they looked into 
and 
clasped each other's trembling hands, 
life to them was a tale that was told, 
and they talked and talked. 

One sentence burned itself into the 
heart of our friend, and that was 
when his old comrade was telling of 
his church work. “Do you know 
Frank, that all we have in the next 
world is what we give away in this’? 
“What?” “Yes! what we give away 
of love, sympathy, loyalty, prayer, 
and the means that God has given 
us; they will all confront us in the 
creat bevond; “Its great, Frank: its 
e1eat.” 

Is it worth while? 

A great empire; the footfall of the 
immigrant, the miner, the home- 
maker, is in the air; the call for the 
gospel is insistent: communities after 
communities are calling in vain for 
the bread of life. 


Have we any responsibility in this 


matter? There are not many now, 
but as we stand upon the hill tops we 
find ourselves listening to the tramp 
of the coming millions. 


Wyoming--Present and Future 


By T. S. Wtney, GENERAL MISSIONARY 


O write an article about this 

great State would require 

volumes. Her resources are un- 
limited; her territory an empire in its 
self, and her beautiful scenery un- 
surpassed in the world. : 

Coal has been fourd on many hill- 
sides, oil in the valleys, copper and 
gold on the mountain sides—while the 
sides and bottoms of the rivers are 
rich with placer-gold mixed with the 
sand and gravel. 


has’ been 
and caused fields of waving. 


Only a few years ago a large por- 
tion of this State was nothing more 
than desert, but by using the water of 
the rivers and bringing it through 
ditches for many miles, this desert 
made to blossom like the 
rose, 
grain to be harvested, and rosy fruit 
to be gathered. 

The scenery is too well known to 
need snecial mention. With pride, 
we point to the pride, of the nation, 
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LANDER, WYOMING—A WESTERN CITY IN THE FIRST STAGE 


Yellow Stone National Park, with 
many hot springs and_ geysers, 
numerous water falls and many snow- 
capped peaks. 

This is a great country for rapid 
changes. 

The Indians signed the agree- 
ment to open the Shoshoni reserva- 
tion a few years ago, and now people 
are coming in, and instead of the 


Indian tepee you find modern 
homes. Cities springing up every- 
where. Railroads pushing into 


the interior, opening up new sections 
of the country; the rough looking 
cowboys of the prairies are fast dis- 
appearing, and many of our best 
Eastern people are moving here to 
make this their home. 
OUR WORK | 

at present is to care for our own and 
others that come this way. It is hard 
for an Eastern person to conceive how 
fast towns grow in. Wyoming, and 
what wonderful opportunities are be- 
fore us. It has been my privilege to 
be at Shoshoni, a little over three 
‘months, and we have almost trebled 


the membership ; painted the inside of 
the church; had a $130 organ donated 
by a génerous hearted Boston man, 
and a pulpit set and communion table 
by Mrs. W. B. D. Gray. 

That town is a little over a year 
old, has a $7000 school building, city 
hall, fire department, two banks, large 
stores, etc., and a $2,000 church build- 
ing made possible by the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society. We 
have now a good substantial mem- 
bership. \ 

Riverton is about the same size as 
Shoshoni. A little over a year ago 
a religious service was unknown in 
either place. 

MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES 

In going from place to place the 
General Missionary has some interest- 
ing experiences. A few weeks ago I 


‘put on my big cowboy hat and went 


out to meet a lot of cowboys who had 
brought in several thousand head of 
sheep and cattle to load on the train 
to ship to Eastern markets. There 
was a good old Christian man there 
who knew me and also knew the 
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boys. Bill R 
and drinking the night before, and 
lost all his money, and more than half 
of his shirt had disappeared. He was 
telling, in more than common lan- 
guage about his experiences and fun 
the night before; so I said “it looks as 
though you had plenty of fun.” He 
replied, “You bet your boots.” 
So I remarked that I never had lost 
a cent in gambling nor by drunken- 
ness, to which he replied, “you have 
lost half of your life; I tell you 
its a queer feeling that comes 


over a feller when he loses all his 


money.” The old Christian man could 
stand it no longer. He said: “Boys, 
don’t swear so; that is-a minister.” 
The cowboy thought that/Ahe old man 
said it for fun, and so he replied, “I 
do not care a fér a minister.” 
The same rough taJK continued and 
the third rebukeZfame from the old 
Christian gentleyian. After the other 
boys had all e, that cowboy came 


and asked me thrce times, “Are you 


had been gambling 3 


BURNING OIL 


eternity. 


really a minister?” ItoldhimthatI was, 
and when I met him in the post-office 
five hours later he tipped his big cow- 
boy’s hat and smilingly said “good 
evening.” [I invited all those boys to- 
come to church and help us to sing. 
SERMON BY MY JUNIOR 

. A little girl in one of my Junior so- 
cieties went home and heard her 
grandfather swear. She looked into- 
his face for a moment, and with the 
voice of an angel she said, “Daddy, I 
wish you wotld not swear, I want to 
go to heaven and I do not want to go. 
with out you, and if you swear you 
can’t go.” The grandfather told me 
that it was a sermon that touched his 


heart. My Juniors are always the 


best of preachers—they reach the 
heart and make impressions for 


AN AMERICAN | 

-— Not long ago I was examining 
boys and girls before taking their 
names for the active or associate mem- 


bership list. These boys had been in 


the. habit of calling each other 
Dutch,” “Irish,” etc.,so when I asked 
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one little boy (who did not know what 
the word Christian meant), “‘Are you 
a Christian?” the white haired boy 
braced up in his seat, cheeks red and 
a lump in his throat, and he said, 
“No, sir, I am not, I am an Amer- 
ican.” 
COPPER MOUNTAIN 

It was my privilege to take a trip 
up to the gold and copper mines. The 
men working in the tunnels, and in 
camp were very kind and generous, 
treating me to the best they had, al- 
lowing me to eat the choicest meats 
and roll up in the warmest blankets, 
with the royal invitation to come 
back whenever possible. 

MISSOURI VALLEY 

I. made a trip to Missouri valley, 
which is many miles long, and broad. 
The people are all homesteaders, but 
no religious services of any kind. We 
are planning to reach them through 
the Home Department of the Sunday 
School. 

LANDER 
At present I am located in aay 


Wyoming, and have also charge of 


the coal mining town of Hudson, ten 
miles away. 


Lander is a beautiful city of about 
2500 people, situated in a beautiful 
valley of irrigated farms surrounded 
by flowing oil-wells and an abundance 
of coal, as well as gold and copper 
mines. The town is growing rapidly, 
and our coger people are 
coming he 
home. We have already a number of 
good substantial families. The last 
Sunday in December we expect to be- 
gin our services in the new part of 
the Odd Fellows hall, which you can 
see in the picture is ‘under construc- 
tion. 


Our Sunday School Missionary, 
Rev. O. E. Reade, is continually 
traveling over mountains and across 
valleys, organizing Sunday schools, 
preaching the Word and singing the 


Gospel in many a lonely place where 


there are people who appreciate the 
opportunity to listen to it. 


to make this their future 
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The Alten in Our Engush Churches 


By REv. Jor. 


ITH an alien arrival of more 
than five millions in the last 
five years; with immigration 
at the rate of over a million and a 
quarter; with more Germans in New 
York City than in any German city 
except Berlin, and more Italians than 
in Naples or Venice; with Boston 
disputing New York’s claim of being 
the largest Irish city in the world; 
with Chicago ranking as the third 
largest Bohemian city; with South- 
ern New England as the most foreign 
section of the country, having cities 
counting a larger per centage of for- 


_ eign birth and foreign parentage than 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco; 
with an alien arrival in New England 


during the last immigration year of 
142,485—making since 1900, 871,923 
—in New York 386,244, Pennsylvania 
230,906, Illinois 104,156, New Jersey 
70,065, Ohio 64,305, California 35,- 
377, thus disposing of fivé-sixths of 
the arrivals of 1907; With eight- 
elevenths of this more than a million 
host from Austria, Hungary, Italy 
and the Russian Empire; the topic of 
The Alien in Our, English Churches 


outranks in importance almost every 


other thought of our missionary enter-_ 


prise; for, first, the alien is already in 
our churches, or, second, if he is not 
in our churches the time is’ close at 
hand when we shall have no churches 
into which he may enter. The prob- 
lem in its simplest terms is, Get the 
alien into the churches or the churches 
will cease to be. To build up these 


churches with the native born ap- 


proaches the predicament of the Is- 
raelites in Egypt. And in our behalf 
the Spanish proverb is being proven 
rue “When the tale of bricks was 
doubled then came Moses.” Into our 
life already composite with every Teu- 


S. Ives, SECRETARY OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


tonic and Celtic strain are coming the 
Iberic and Slavic peoples presenting 
new difficulties, new obligations, new 
opportunities and new possibilities of 
accomplishment. 

In Connecticut at least thirty-three 
different tongues are represented in 


_the membership ef-our churches, and 


those churches which are making the 
most vigorous effort to reach the 


strangers are showing the greatest 
prosperity. 


It is high time definite preparation 
were made to fit men for the consti- 
tuency of their parishes to-day and 
far more the constituency of to-mor- 


row. Ancient languages are valuable 


for discipline and for the better 
acquaintance with the sacred texts, 
but modern languages are the weapons 
for immediate warfare. If Paul 
were writing to the churches of Con- 
necticut he would say, “Quit you like 
men. Learn to speak Italian. Preach 
the Gospel in the language of 75,000 
of your people. At least 50,000 of 
these are like sheep without a shep- 
herd. Let the trumpet have no u 
certain sound.” 

Rev. William Kilbourn wrote in 
November that he planned to preach 
at Christmas time, in their own lan- 
guage, to his Italian colony of at least 
12,000 in the vicinity of Spring Val- 
ley, Illinois. 

Anyone who has gained enough of 
the language to call out to a crowd 
of Italian workmen saluto a tutti gl 
Italiani will win a hearty smile of ap- 
proval and has secured a point of 
contact the advantage of which cannot 
be over estimated. No people come to 
us with a keener appreciation of kind- 
ness and with a stronger desire to 
reciprocate a kindly act. Emil Reich 


says that the Italians are the most 
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gifted nation in Europe. 

For three hundred years Congrega- 
tionalism has believed that the King- 
dom of God is to be advanced through 
“the foolishness of preaching.” The 


first missionary efforts were in reach- 


ing the Indians by this same means 
and then to follow “our brethren” in- 
to “the regions beyond” with what 
had been their greatest blessing in the 
homes just left. The motive and 
method of the Haystack meetings 


were to preach the Gospel to the 


heathen and now, as foreign missions 
makes its profoundest appeal at home, 
the same motive and methods obtain. 
All through this history the Gospel, as 
at Pentecost, makes its most direct 
appeal when preached in the language 
learned at the mother’s knee. It is 
demonstrated that where there is a 
sufficient number of any given tongue, 
and especially if immigration is likely 
to augment that number, _ these 
people should have if possible a church 
of their own with a pastor of their 
own nationality. A third of a century 
has proven this a correct solution 
with the migrants from Northern and 
Western Europe. Why not? they are 
all of our kith and kin. It may be an 
open question with the Latin, the Slav 
and the Hun. Certainly this is the 
ideal and, if it takes intelligence as 
well as piety to make a Congregation- 
alist, why not grant these aspiring 
people from the South this ideal that 


' they may the sooner gain an intelligent 


as well as a Christian citizenship? 
Lord Macaulay in 1833 wrote, “We 
are free, we are civilized to little pur- 
pose if we grudge to any portion of 
the human race an equal measure 
of freedom and _ civilization.” A 
practical difficulty arises in their es- 
trangement from the Roman Church 
and thus their unwillingness to con- 


tribute to the expenses of any preach- 


ing. But a like difficulty does not 
hinder our work in foreign lands. 
Why should it here? A decade of ef- 
fort both by our churches and by 
other denominations appears to make 


it plain, that as sin is universal so the 


churches. 


\ 


antidote for sin is the same with the 
Latin as with the Teuton, with the 


Slav as with the Yankee. 


At Hardwick, Vermont, last No- 


vember the Rev. Lawrence A. Wilson 


Organized a communicants’ class with 
the result that seventeen young men 
and sixteen young women joined his 
church and the interesting fact is that 
thirty-one of the thirty-three were 
foreign born. The method here has 


been to concentrate effort on one race 


at a time and the pastor is planning a 
trip to Europe by steerage, having re- 
ceived several invitations to be enter- 
tained at the homes of those who have 
come to Vermont from various places 
in Europe. He believes that the solu- 
tion of this problem involves “patience 
and the conquest of garlic.” We will be 
ready to agree with him when to the 
garlic is added a storm at sea with 
hatches battened down! | 
The South Church, New Britain, 
Conn., is a fine object lesson in deal- 
ing with the alien in our English 
The Rev. Ozora S. Dvais 
has the, advantage of a well-to-do and 
large constituency with an especially 


well equipped place of worship in a 


rapidly growing city where about 80 
per cent. of the people are foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. Of 
course with this advantage is yoked 
the responsibility. O that some power 
could make more numerous Dr. Davis 
and multiply the dollars at his com- 
mand! In this busy hive may be 
found an Italian missionary holding 
regular services of various kinds and 
as a result some. twenty-five have 
united with the English Church, an 
Armenian who gathers his people as 


well.as the Syrians to a Sunday serv- 
ice, a regularly employed. Polish girl, 


who visits among the large number 
of her people in the city—next to the 


Italians the Poles represent the largest 


number of arrivals in Connecticut 
during the last eight years—and in 
addition to this there gather for class 
instruction in the English a room full 
of Persian-Assyrians. What would 


Tiglath-Pileser say to this? 


February 
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A little more than a mile from this 
church in a new section of New 


Britain more than six thousand people 


have settled, largely of the recent 
‘migrants. The only church here was 


.a small Lithuanian Roman church. A 


noble woman in this same South 
Church, being made acquainted with 
the result of a careful census bought a 
corner lot and was responsible for the 


erection of a fine stone building at an 


expense of over $20,000. On a recent 
Sunday, — the Stanley Memorial 


‘Church is now organized with pastor, 
Sunday School, Christian Endeavor, 


Knights of King Arthur and all the 
rest—this building was absolutely full 
‘of children,—basement, audience room 
and galleries. What possibilities! 
‘“We’s a’growin,’” they may say, God 
‘bless them! 


Waterbury First opened its church 


building for Italian work in 1904. 
The same year an Italian Congrega- 
tional Church was recognized, and 
tunder the assiduous care of Rev. Pas- 
quale Codella there is now a member- 
ship of 115. It is a joy to hear the 
orchestra. Mr. Codella’s six year old 
girl carries her part with a violin as 


easily and as correctly as any, while - 


the pastor, who was trained for a 
‘band master in the Italian army looks 
on with pride and almost unconscious- 


A keeps time with hand and foot and 
‘eye. These little bambinos and bam-’ 


binas who so often now take rank 
‘above the Yankees in the public 
schools will more and more open our 
-eyes to the fact that in the twentieth 


Century the prize for the best litera-_ 
‘ture of the world is accorded to an 


Italian poet, and one of the greatest 


‘inventions of our times must be credit- 
-ed to Marconi a Protestant Italian. 


The Schauffler Missionary Train- 


ing School may well remember that 


it was Mme. Sklodonski Curie who 


-discovered radium, that Nicola Tesla 


is a Croatian, Kossuth was a Magyar 


--and John Huss a Slovak. ' In some of 
‘our city schools the grade has been 


‘lifted, by the energy arid ambition of 


tthe Hebrew children. In the Brown 


School, Hartford, of the 1,600 chil- 
dren, 900 are Hebrews and 450 Ital- 
ians. In one of our academies the 
prize for the best essay was given to 
a Jewess who had to walk three miles 
to school after helping in the work at 


home. The subject for the essay was . 
“American Constitutional Law”! The 


minister in a nearby parish was asked 


by an old Jewess: “You call on my 


son-in-law? -He no go synagogue. 
He nuttings. I’d radder he be Chris- 
tian dan be nuttings!” 

There is cause for encouragement 
that so much attention is given in the 
public press to immigration figures and 
the report of the Commissioner, for 
very few as yet appreciate the pro- 
portions of the question we are now 
discussing. Our churches, especially 
in New Engiand, have for so long a 
time met the conditions facing them 
with the old methods that it has be- 
come a matter of course with them. 
We are quick enough to adapt our- 


_ selves to the times in business, but re- 


ligious institutions\have always been 
conservative. A very excellent wom- 
an stoutly objected to the employment 
of an Armenian pastor although he 
had been bright enough to secure a 
Yankee wife. Primary in the ap- 
preciation of these conditions is the 
realization of the facts. 3 
only come as the facts are repeated 
and reiterated. There must be line 


upon line, here a little and there a 


great deal, before our English church- 
es will believe that the alien must be 
brought into them or our churches 
cannot survive. First, then, the facts 
must be studied. 

In the next place there must be 
“sympathetic knowledge.” We must 


thank God that He has brought us in- 


to the Kingdom for such a time as 
this and with such glorious opportu- 
nities. The Student Volunteers mark 
an era in zeal and consecration, but it 
must not be forgotten that the volun- 
teer may show his love for his Master 
in self-denying work for a Monte- 
negrim in Boston or a Russniak in 
Michigan or a Slovak in Cleveland as 
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truly as to work in some far off and 
little known regicn. Foreign missions 
at close range means just the same 
fidelity as foreign missions in foreign 
lands, while it has the advantage of 


far greater results both for the Home- 


land and the land afar off. 
The universality of the Gospel must 
take possession of the _ successful 


worker. Teuton and Iberic, Celtic 


and Slav, North, South, East and 
West must merge into God’s world 


and God’s people. America has been 


richly blest. God protected our shores 
for a hundred years till “He had sifted 
the nations for a seed with which to 
plant it.” But, “we are created in 
Christ Jesus for good works which 
God afore prepared.” This nation is 
of purpose not of chance. The church 
and the school-house which shaped 
New England character are just as 
good for every migrant from every 
land across the sea—the Pacific as 


MISSIONARY 


February 


truly as the Atlantic. 

From the time that Jesus took the 
penitent by the hand and lifted him 
up, or Andrew found Simon, till to- 
day, the love of God in Jesus Christ 
has been the triumphant motive of 
every disciple. The alien must find a 
welcome in the English church be- 
cause the love of God compels the 
welcome. That the alien should be 
unwelcome in any church of Jesus 
Christ is abhorrent to the thought. 

Here is the assurance of success. 
The banner over us is Love. That 
banner has floated over every land 
and moved forward in its triumphal 
march till it has taken its peculiar 
stand in this land between the oceans, 
whither the tribes go up, and here, 
with more than Pentecostal tongues, 
we await that Pentecostal blessing 
which shall sweep away the differences 
and build up one Kingdom of love 
and power. 


Women’s Work and M. 


Christmas at Ellis Island | 
By Miss M. L. WoopBerrY, SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


heard the name Ellen Stone 
and remembers the year of her 
exile, and the excitement caused by 


E VERY Congregationalist has 


the raising of the ransom; the won- 


derful return with Madame Sitka and 
the baby born in captivity has hardly 
ceased to be the subject of conversa- 


tion. Magazines have‘ devoted col- 
umns to editorials, remarks friendly 


and sarcastic as to the value and ex- 
pense of missionaries are still being 
made by a critical world. Miss-Stone 
never tells the story herself, or refers 
to the experience without expressing 
the greatest anxiety to return to her 
girls, that company of attractive, 
promising Bulgarian maidens, just 
emerging into the joy and freedom of 
Christian womanhood, because she in- 
troduced them to that wonderful mes- 
Sage. 
Christmas Eve found sixteen hun- 
dred immigrants detained at Ellis Is- 


land. Some were waiting for friends 
who had not appeared, some were 


penniless, some were ill, families had 


been separated because of the measles, 


which, like an evil spirit, had taken 
‘possession on shipboard. One mother, 


a Russian, who could neither read nor 
write, had seen her husband and 
three children start for Nebraska, 
while she, with the two youngest, was 
taken to the contagious ward. Some 
could not pass the Government ex- 
amination. The fatal chalk mark on 
the coat sleeve meant “excluded” and 
the next ship would take them back. 


There were many and various causes | 


all combined to bring under one roof 


a company representing every nation- 


ality in the world. 

The Government and the missionary 
world joined hands to make the whole 
day a truly Christian Christmas. Nine 
trees, brilliantly lighted, decorated in 
the most approved Santa Claus style, 
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greeted brown eyes and blue, eyes 
sad, expectant, frightened and excited. 
A program of music and speeches in 
various languages had been arranged 
by Commissioner Watchorn, and, 
while most of it was unintelligible to 
the visiting guests, people all over the 
room would suddenly rise when the 
words of their mother tongue floated 


down from the central ‘stand. The 


children were delighted with the light 
and the color. Many had never before 
seen a Christmas tree. But the enjoy- 
ment was quiet and subdued, for 
America is a very strange place, and 
Ellis Island is all surrounded by 
water; still it does not rock like the 


ship. One never can tell what is — 


going to happen. 

Many an older face, strong in the 
faith that found courage to leave 
home, friends and countrymen, sus- 


tained by the hope of better oppor- 
tunities for their children, quivered 


and sobbed quietly when the music 
stirred memories that courage could 
not crush. 

- The distribution of presents came 
last. Everyone from the tiniest baby 
to the oldest man received a gift, 
candy, oranges, toys, soap, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Not one was overlooked 
or pased by. Over on the other side 
of the Island, in the corridor of the 


hospital, was another tree laden with 


gifts prepared by loving hands, for 


some who were too ill to be moved, and 


the tree was placed~where tired eyes 
could see the beauty day and night. 
The simplest toy seemed glorified in 
such surroundings. Three days later 
that tree remained unstripped, for a 
dolly or a teddy bear would some 
times journey to a little cot for a 
short visit, then return to its place of 
honor, ready to sally forth when the 
pain was not-so severe. 


has this to do with Miss Stone? Why, 


There is a Congregational missionary 


‘Commissioner Watchorn searched and 


What does Christmas mean at Ellis 
Island? What will it mean to this 
company one year from now? One 
year from now many of these men 
will be voting, the children will have 
learned English and what else? What 


simply this, America has already 
drawn a dividend on an investment. 


at Ellis Island, interpreting in many 
languages, helping at every turn. She 
dressed one of the trees, she helped 
distribute the presents: She has a 
faith, a courage, a steadfast. purpose 
that shrinks at nothing we term self- 
sacrifice. She is the only native Bul- 
garian. She is there because of three 
separate influences. 

Years ago the women of the Con- 
gregational churches sent Miss Stone 
to Bulgaria as a foreign missionary. 
This is one of her girls. One year 
ago there was a curious complication 
of circumstances at Ellis Island, and 


searched and searched for somebody 
who understood the Bulgarian tongue 
and temperament. He found Miss 
Panayotova, and the case was settled. 
Afterwards she gave up a college 
position and offered her services for 
the benefit of her people. Six months 
ago her salary was assumed by the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and to-day we turn to you, the 
women of our Congregational church- 
es, for the funds necessary. It is a 
new work, but we believe that Miss 
Stone’s heroism and Miss Panayo- 
tova’s faithfulness will find an echo 
in the generous hearts of many wom- 
en who can neither go nor serve, but 
are enrolled in that noble army whose 
leader years and years ago was an- 
nounced thus: “The daughter of 
Tyre was there with a gift.” 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


December, 1907. 


Bradstreet, Albert E., Hubbard, Ore. : 
Davies, Arthur, Marietta and Nassau, Minn. 
Dickson, J. M., D. D., North Yakima, Wash. 
Earl, James, Brownton and Stewart, Minn. 
Frost, Merle A., Seattle, Wash. 
Garrison, Spencer C., McMurray, Wash. 
Hanna, John L., Hettinger, Hendley and Gilstrop, 
No. Dak. 
Hernandez, Sebastian, Atrisco and Barelas, N. M. 
Hoar, Allen J., Challis, Idaho. 
Johnsson, E. A., Harswell,, New England and 
Prairie Valley, No. Dak. 
on O. F., Sandstone, Minn. 
rood Edward L., Mohall and outstations, No. 


ak. 
Kirk, Lazarus, Ceylon, Minn. 


Larke, E., Pagley, Minn. 

Loder, Aichilles L., Arlington, Wash. 

Lumley, J. A., West Duluth, Minn. _. 
McMillan, Thomas, Belvidere and Seaforth, Minn. 
Pope, Joseph, Huntley, Hardin and Custer, Mont. 
Reed, Ernest E., Hood River, Ore. 

Safstrom, John, Gwinner, No. Dak. . 
Singleton, Joseph H., Kennewick, Wash. 

Smith, F. N., Rosalia, Wash. 

Soule, A. F., Green River, Wyo. 

Thomas, Daniel T., Sheridan and Willamina, Ore. 
von Lubken, F. L. H., Pecndleton, Ore. 
Wilson, John J., Morril, Tex. 

Wright, Reuben B., General Missionary, Idaho. 
Yow, O. L., Spies, No. Cer. © | 


RECEIPTS 


December, 1907. 


MAINE—$63.02. 

Camden, Primary S. S., 50; Farmington Mills, 
Mrs. E. F. Small, 1; Machias, Centre St., 5.52; 
Portland, West, 5; Portland, Ladies’ of Bethel, 
25; Rockland, 20; Winslow, 6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$693.27. 

New Hamp. H. M. Soc., A. B: Cross, Treas., 
311.67; Bedtord, F. A. French, 5; Claremont, 
Mrs. L. D.. F. Needham, 1; Cornish, 7.50; Exeter, 
Phillips, 20; Fitzwilliam Depot, 7; Hanover, Ch. 
of Christ, Dartmouth College, 200; Haverhill, 
21.25; Lebanon, 38.15; Lyme, 50.50; Manchester, 
Elector M. Priest, 10: Peterboro, C. E, Union, 
16.20; West Rindge, Mrs. M. A. Williams, 5. 


VERMONT—220.86. 

Benson, C. E., 10; Bradford, 14.68 Brattle- 
boro, Centre, 110.35; Bridport, 2; S. S., 2.54; 

E., 1.46; Hartford, “E,’” 20; Middlebury, 
29.38: Mrs. 
. S., 4; Springfield, 4.45; Vergennes, S. S., 5; 
Westford, 6.50: Williston, 13; Windsor, Mrs. 
Anna Wardner, 1; Woodstock, A Friend, so. 


08.02. 

Massachusefts H. H. Soc., Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Treas., 186.54; Amesbury, M. P. Sargent, 2; 
Andover, Mr. H. M. Wheeler, 25; Ashfield, 
Henry Taylor, 6; Mrs. D. W. Porter, ’1; Attle- 
boro, 2nd, 165.73: Ayer, 4.21; Boston, 
Estate of Miss E. C. White, 508.02; Mary S. 


Bennet, 100; Blanford, 1st, 26.50; Braintree, 1st, 


A Friend, 40; Bridgewater, Central Sq., 6.40; 
Brighton, G. A. Fuller, 10; Mrs.-A--“Fo“Spauld- 
ing, 15; Mrs. Samuel Keene, 10; Cam- 
Sridge, H. Clark jjand Mrs. Clark, 
5; Cliftondale, First, 21.30; Colerain, 5; Con- 
way, Estate of Sarah C. Forbes, 100; Dracut 
Center, 6343 East. Falmouth, 3; Easthampton, 
Mrs. S. M.” Lyman, 5; Mrs. R. Glunz, 1; En- 
field, Miss Marion A. Smith, 50; Essex, S. S., 
10; Fall River, Mrs. Oliver S. Hawes, 5; Fitch- 
burg, Calvinistic, 142.90; Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Davis, 20; Gloucester, Magnolia, 30; Great Bar- 
rington, Miss Mary S. Ramsdell, 5; Greenfield, 
st, 24; Greenwichville, Mrs. Lyman Rice, 1; 
Haverhill, West, S. S., 50; Haydensville, L. E. 
Rivard, 1; Holbrook, Mrs. E. M. Spear, 50; 
Annie M. Thayer, 3; Huntington, Friends, 10; 
—"s Plain, J. A. Wood, 50; E. Packard, so; 

» S. S., 25; Lenox, Henry Sedwick, to: 


W. Halladay, 5; New Haven, 


Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; Lowell, C. E. B., 
10; Marlboro, Union S., 15; Monson, 83.02; 
Myricks, Lakeville, S. S., 6.32; New Bedford, 
No. Y. P. S. C. E., 25; Newtown, 1st, 104.21; 
Newton Highlands, Mrs. A. F. Hayward, 100; 
Newtonville, 120.97; North Adams, 7.24; No 
Amherst, Miss Henrietta, 1; Northampton, M. 
C., 315; North Andover, Trin., 16.08; North 
Chelmsford, Mrs. A. S. Harris, 1; North Leo- 
minster, Miss L. E. Shedd, .35; No. Wilbraham, 
Grace Union, 18.80; Palmer, 2nd, 47.91; Peters- 
ham, Eliz B. Dawes, 100; Pittsfield, 1st, 3.30; 
Richmond, 4.70; Shelburne, ist, 52.87; South- 
hampton, S. S., 11; South Dennis, A Friend, 2; 
South Egremont, 2.81; South Hadley Falls, E. 
Gaylord, 100; South Weymouth, Maria A. Fear- 
ing, 3; Springfield, 1st, 167.02; Faith, 30; Stur- 
bridge, Miss E. Hutchins, 5; Walpole, C. E., 20; 
Ware, Mrs. F. L. Bassett, .38; Warren, rst, 
15.40; Webster, 1st, 42.24; L. E. Hastings, 1.50; 
West. Boxford,. 2nd, 5; Williamstown, J. D. 
Hewitt, 5; Winchester, C. E., rst, 5; Winter Hill, 
15; Worcester, Piedmont, 15.18; Union, 25; C. 
E. Hunt, 25; Mrs. H. F. Fay, 5; A Friend, 50; 
Mrs. Ella A. Goddard, 5; Frances J. Elliott, 5; 
Worthington, Woman’s Soc., 7.50. 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss E. A. Smith, 
Asst. Tr., 567. 


RHODE ISLAND—$70.00. 
East Providence, 30; Providence, S. S. of 
Beneficent, 20; Mrs. H. C. Waters, 20. 


of which legacies, 
530.50. 

Missionary Society of Conn., Security Co., 
Tr., 456.05; For Payment of Western Superin- 
tendents, 1,125. Total, $1,581.05. 

Berlin, Second, 655 Mrs. L. C. Hubbard, 1; 
Bramford, rst, 10;° Bridg 
Mrs. P. Gabriel, 1; Burlington; E. G. Stone, 3; 
Centerbrook, C. FE., 2.25; Chaplin, Miss Jane 
Clark, 2; Collinsville, 41.50; Coventry, Estate of 
Hattie Gilbert, Danielson, Mrs. H. 
Gleason, 1; C. F. Danielson, 1; Derby, rst, 15.02; 
Eastford, Estate of S. G. Huntington, 10; East 
Woodstock, 13; Ellington, Miss E. S. Delano, 
1.50; Fair Haven, Pilgrim, 9.50; Franklin, Mis- 
sion Circle, 1.50; Glastonbury, Mrs. S. H. Wil- 
liams, 10; Goshen, Lebanon, 42.75; C. E., Ss 
Guilford, 1st, rro; Hartford, Farmington Ave., 
72.20; S. S. of 4th, 18.64; Mrs. F. B. Codley, 
25; C. E., 15; H.’S. K., 10; Harwinton, 25.713 
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NEW JERSEY—$83.20. 


1908 


- Silver Lake, 7; Spencer Brook, Swedes, 2.30. 


Kent, rst, 2.99; Miss I. Stuart, 100; Litchfield, 


Geo. M. ‘Woodruff, 10; Madison, 1st, 5; Meri- 


den, 1st, 84.03; S. S., 37.32; Milford, rst, 4.50; 
Plymouth 16.84; 15.64; New Britain, 
igi N New Preston, 73.50; Newtown, S. S., 
Scudder, 50; Susan J. Scudder, 25; 
Worthfetd, 3; North Haven, 
North Madison, .27; North 
Geo. Morse, 2; Norwalk, First, 69.16; Mrs. E. 
. Dayton, 1; Norwich, 2nd, 75.943 Park, 7.80; 
Salisbury, W. B. H. M., 13.30; Sherman, Mr. W. 
B. Hawley, 25; Somersville, 123 South Britain, 
9.50; Southington, rst, 37.1 S., 8.90; South 
Manchester, 66.10: South Loum 1st, 57.62; 
Mrs. N. E. Gleason, 1; Stanwich, 11.50; Strat- 
ford, 24.38; Terryville, _ W. F. Goodwin, 1; 
Unionville, 1st, 75; H. W. Hale, - Vernon 
Center, 10; Warehouse Point, Mrs. I. Fitts, 
5; West Hartford, rst Ch. of Christ, 57.55; 
 yheorrgh: Mrs. E. Fitch, 1; Whitneyville, 20; 
Ladies’ Miss Soc., 10; Woodbury, Estate of C. 
W. Kirtland, 20. 50; Mrs. H. F. Gibson, 1. 
iit gael s H. M . Union, Mrs. J. B. Thomson, 


Tre 

Fairfield, W. H. M. U. .. 20; Hartford Center, 
M. .. 100; Kent, Aux., 28.62; North 
Haven, Aux., 28.04; Wallingford, Ladies’ Aux. 
Soc., 125. Total, $301.66. 


NEW YORK—$1,381.88; wt which le acy, $93.75. 
Albany, A Husted, 10; Brooklyn, Estate 
of Hiram G. Combes, 93.75; Tompkins Ave., 800; 
Mr. G. W. Mabie, 10; Mrs. C. Darrow, I; 
Frances L. Girlong, 2; Miss F. N. 
Buffalo, Pilgrim, 25; Carthage, 5.3 
ns Ranney, 100; East Bloomfie d, Mrs. F. 
Munson, Ithaca, S. S., 8.08; rst, 64:50; 
Massena Center, Mrs. E. C. R. Sutton, 5;. Mor- 
ris, A. P. Felts, 1; Munnsville, Charles E. 
Campbell, 5.90; New York City, Pilgrim, 50; 
Dr. H. D. Burnham, 5; Miss E. Inslee, 10; 
Friend, 1; Orient, 15; Oswego, Mrs. R. A. 
Bloodgood, 1; Poughkeepsie, rst, 30.50; Richford, 
6.64; Riverheard, Sound Ave. C. 28% Roches- 
ter, South, 29.94; Rockaway Beach, S. S., 123 
Saugerties, 15; Sayville, 29.82; West Bangor, 
Mrs. Olive Adams, ro. | 


Dover, Bethlehem, Scand., 2; Egg Weiter: 
Emmanuel, 5; Haworth, 3; Newark, Mr. C. 
Morrison, 5; Orange, Orange Valley, 51.80; 
Somerville, Mrs. M. T. Lyman, 10; Upper Mont- 


clair, Elmer H. Neff, 5; Verona, rst, 1.40. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$106. 31. 

Braddock, rst, 12; Slovak, s; Chandless Val- 
ley, Swedes, 2; Ebensburg, rst, 43; Philadelphia, 
Central, 15; Snyder Ave. Ch., 10; Plymouth, 
Pilgrim, 2.3%; 
Ave. Miss. C. E. 
Barre, rst, 2. 


MARYLAND—$30.55. 
eo Associate, 20.55; Canton, 5; Frost- 
rg, 5. 


Soc. of Plymouth, 5; Wilkes- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$907.53: of — 


which legacy, $878.40. 
Washington, Estate of Cyrus S. Richards, 
878.40; 1st, 24.13; Primary S. S., 5s. 


VIRGINIA—$20.44. 


Begonia, Slavonic, 20.44. 


GEORGI A—$45.00. 


Atlanta, ore 35; Ladies’ 5; Rev. W. F. 


Brewer, 5. 
ALABAMA—$:8. 45. 

Goshen Rev. Jones, 1.95; Thorsby, 
Mrs. Hackleburg, Prospect, 


Tupper, 
10; Midland City, Christian Hill, 4.50. 


LOUISIANA—$25.60. 


Fenton, 3.27; Jennings, 3.80: 
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Scranton, Puritan, 10; Sherman > 


Kinder, 2.70; 
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Lake Charles, 4; Merry Ville, 4.83; Vinton, 4.05; 
Welsh, 2.95. 


FLORIDA—$35.00. 

Cocoanut ove, Union, 2; Daytona, Wom- 
an’s Aux., 10; Lake Helen, rst S. S., 3; Orange 
City, Rev. J. C. Halliday, 10; Pomona, 5; Tan- 
gerine, 


TEXAS—$185.00. 
Texas Home Missionary Committee, E. M. 
Powell, Sec., roo; Austin. Ira H. Evans, 50; 


Dallas, Central, 35. 


ARIZONA—$29.3 
Prescott, La CASS. 
Received by Rev. G. Murphy. Cashion, 
1.50; Hennessey, 9.60. Total, $11.10. . 
‘Weatherford, German Zions, 17.40; Willow 


Creek, Peoples’ Union, 7. 


OHIO—$80.66. 

Ohio H. M. Soc., C. H. Small, Treas., 60.66; 
‘Castalia, J. C. Prentice, .50; Eagleville, Ch., é. 
E., 5; Elida, Thomas Whittington, 1; Huntsburg, 
Cc. S. Strong, 1; New London, D. R. Fair, .50; 
Mey. Hard William H. Mead, 10; Wadsworth, Miss 

ard, 2. 


INDIANA—$97.76. 

Angola, 1st, 6.70; Lafayette, Mrs. M. A. Fan- 
ning, 5; Orland, 56,06; Terre Haute, Plymouth, 


Elmwood, Mrs. M. A. Dunlap, 1; Geneseo, A 

Friend, 25; Illinois, A Friend, 25; Payson, J. K. 

Scarborough, 100; Tiskilwa, Providence, 10; 


Kellogg, 5 5. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Standish, 


Treas. : 
Douglas Park, Jr. Leavitt St. First 
Ger., .40; Union Park, E., Union 


Park Woman’s Soc., 12.50. Total, $14.30. 


MISSOU RI—$40. 50. 
Cameron, rst. 25; Mexico, Mrs. E. F. Sewall, 1; 


St. Louis, rst Ger., 14.50. 


MICHIGAN—$1.072.82; of which legacy, $800. 

Michigan H. M. Soc., J. P. Sanderson, Treas., 
181.04; Allendale, Estate of A. M. Cooley, 800; 
Detroit, rst, 74.78; Drummond, rst, 10; Linden, 
Rev. and Mrs. N. W. Pierce, 1; Saugatuck, Mrs. 
Warren P. Sutton, 6. 


WISCONSIN—$u7. 83. 

Wisconsin H. M. Soc. : Rev. H. W. Carter, 
Sec., 21.94; Apollinia, S. S., 1; Boscobel, M. M. 
Rice, 3; Clear Lake, Swedes, 2.50; Clintonville, 
Scands., Navarino and Leecnan, 1.39; Fond du 
Lac, Mrs. J. A. Bryan, 1; La Crosse, Rev. H. 
Vogler and P. Uhl, German, 5; Lake Mlils, L. 
E. Osgood, 5; Milwaukee, G. E. Loomis, 7. 


IOWA—$203.53. 

Iowa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, 174.87; Britt, 
The Flat, Danish, 9.70: Des Moines, Miss M. E. 
Whitman, 1 Traer, 12; S. S., 2.24; Wesley, 
Danish, 3.72. 


MINNESOTA—$1,571. 93; of which legacy, $750. 

Received by Rev. G. A. Merrill. D. D., 
ville, 5; Benson, 5: Ceyton, 4; Minneapolis, Rev. 
M. B. Morris. 10; Forest Heights, 15.35; Lyn- 
Pilgrim, 40; Plymouth, 176; 38th St. 
30.253 Paul, Atlantic, 15.85; Sleepy Eye, 
19.10; Wadena, 10. Total, $376.87. 

Austin,’ rst, 95.87; Bagley, tae; 
Brainerd, Peoples Ch., 5; Cannon Falls, Swedes, 
1.50; Glencoe, Mrs. F. L. Thoeney, 1; Hutchin- 
son, 1st, 20; Mahnomen, rst, 6.50; Mazeppa, 
Mrs. O. D. Ford, 10; Minneapolis, Linden Hills; 
12; Northfield, 141.67; Red Wing, D. C. Hill, 
25; St. Paul, Estate of Anson Blake, 750; 
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Woman’s H. M. Union, Minn., Mrs. W. M. 3.26; Brighton, Platt Valley, 12; Eaton, Men’s 2 
| 3 Bristoll, Treas. Kingdom Ex. Soc., 26.50; Ft. Collins, German, 4 
Austin, 9.72: Big I.ake, 2.50; Hasty, 1; Man- 20; Fort Morgan, German, 5; Fruita, German, a 
7 kota, 15; Mantorville, 2; Minneapolis, Plymouth, 11.82; Highland Lake, 2.25; Kremmline, rst, 5; oS 
a 51; Fremont Ave., 6; Robbinsdale, 4.50; 38th Longmont, 10; Loveland, rst, Ger., 40; Maybell, - ?. 
St., 5; Missionary Union, 10.25; Waseca, 5.25. 1.50; Pueblo, Minnequa, 15.20; Yampa, 1o. -. 
Total, $2132.33. 
WY OMING—$142.13. 
KANSAS—$z.75. ' Received by Rev. W. B. Gray, Wheatland, | 3 
Atchison, Miss Rose M. Kinney, 2; Munden, Union, 54.05; Cheyenne, rst, 71.08. Total, a 
Rev. John Rundus, .75. $125.13. | es 
Dayton, 15; Lander, 2. 
et Nebraska H. M. Society, Rev. S. I. Hanford, MONTANA—$8.50. 
oe Sec., 41.67; Brunswick, Willow Valley, 8.35; Dillon, R. Clark, 5; Glasgow, 3.50. 
2 Germantown, Ger., 7; Inland, Rev. A. Kern, 2.50; , : 
Lincoln, rst, German, 15; Norfolk, German Zion, UTAH—$r0.00. 
8.71; Verndon, J. M. Robertson, 1. je Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. K. M. Simpkin, 
reas., 10. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$621.57. ; 
| a Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Abercrombie, CALIFORNIA (North)—$100.00. 
W. Scoville, 10; Fresno, German Ch. the 50; German 
5% rige, 5; Fargo, ist. 39.30; Getchell, M. M. : - Sacramento, r illiams, ro. 
White. 10; Glenullin, 52.06; Hope, Ladies’ Miss. 
be Soc., 10; Inkster, C. E., 5.11; Jamestown, 17; CALIFORNIA—(South)—$36.00. - 
eo 3 Marion, 16; Melville, 8.27; Michigan, 12.15; Los Angeles, 0. S. Adams, 5; Pasadena, A. H. 
| New Rockford, S. S., 10; Oberon, Ladies’ Miss. Currier, 6; Pasadena, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, 25. 
Wilmington, Vt., 3.15. lotal, 245.04. OREGON—$160.67. 
. Ambrose, 2.63; Carrington, Miss A. E. Ed- Received st Sev, A. J. Folsom, Forest Grove, 
i * wards, 2; Esmond, 6; Eureka, 10; Fessenden, 42109; Hood River, 3.50; Oregon City, 75. Total, 
ie German, 16.50; Forman and Havana, 25; Glen = $119.60. 
Ullin, Ger., 100; Richardton, Stickney, 2.50; Beaverton, Bethel, 14.06; Cedar Mills, German, 
: Twin Buttes, Smith, 5; Hankinson, S. S., 9.57; 18.35; Portiang Laurelwood, 1.50; University 
Hesper, 3.78: Hope, 100; Michigan, 52.35. Park, 7.16. 3 
a7, Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F.- Clapp, 
+ oe . E., 10; Ladies 6; Dwight, 4.25; Jamestown, ee 
5. S., 5; Ladies’ Soc., 5s; Hose Hill, 5. Total, Co Walon Soc, H. B. 
Br $41.20. : Hendley, Treas., 451.64; Aberdeen, Swedish 


Evan. Miss., 3; Christopher, 26; Granite Falls, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$ 402.60. 
ur Received by Rev. W. Hi. Phrall, D. D. 17; Odessa, Ger., 25. 
| ake. 9.48; Estelline, 19.26; Fairfax, 7; Geddes, | ae 
20: Henry, 5.04: Hudson, 1.90; Ipswich, 22.43; Miss G. W. Learned, ro. 
ake Preston, 8.65; Milbank, 15.85; Pioneer, 2: 
Mev. HH. Gl Adams, si South DECEMBER RECEIPTS 
2 Store, 24.67: Waubav. 4.15; Webster, 3.50; Wini- etter 
fred, 1.35. Total. $227.40. Contributions 
Brentford, 5; Faulkton, 5; Highmore, 2.18; Legacies ............. 3,660.67 | 
Lebanon and Logan. 7.74; Neuberg, German, 20; $17,265.47 
re thal, German, 30; Tyndall, German, 20. Home Missionary.........0s+eeeeeeee : 88.99 
STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 
pad te NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 6.so; Barnstable, Centerville, 25; West, 11; 
: eye SOCIETY Beauvais Fund. Income of, 50; Billerica, 3.68; 
7 Receipts in December, 1907. Blackstone, 5; S. S., 5; C. E., 5; Boston, friend, 
e 23: Central, 504.87; Norwegian, 20; Old South, 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 1.282.77; Park St., 1; Boston, East, Baker, 5; 
Bath, 10; Bartlett. 7.91; Center Harbor, 3; Dorchester, TFlarvard, 11.55; Pilgrim, 60.78; S. 


Chester, 5.43: Colebrook, 10; Conway, 7.10; S., 11.18; Second, 5; S. S.. 10; Jamaica Plain, 
Concord, 1.34; Durham, 31.65; S. S.15: Exeter, friend, 25; Neponset, 5; Roxbury, Immanuel- 
| 35.25; Franconia, 10: Gilsum, 25; Greenville. 13; .Walnut Ave., 12; Bradford, rst, 22.55; H. D. 
=: Greenfield, 4: C. E.. 1: Hanover, 125; Hebron, S. S., 8; Braintree, rst, S. S.,-10; Brighton, 
| Ge to; Henniker, 22: Hopkinton, 33; Jaffrey, 6; 88.58; Brockton, ist. friend. 5; Porter, 200; 
} ie New Castle, 2: Reeds Ferry, 31; Salem, 3.56; Campello, So., 250: Wendell Ave., 30; Brookline, 
lp Stratham, 12: Seabrook and Hampton Falls, s. Harvard, 151.19; Cambridge, North Ave., 117.50; 
[| : W. C., 2: Walpole. 24.86: Warner, 15: Went- Chatham, 3.90: . E., 2.03; Chicopee Falls, 
| worth, 5; Wilmot, 9.74; Winchester, 106; Wolfe- friend, 18.22; Clark Fund, Income of, 15; Co- 


ee boro, 38. Total, $629.00. hasset, 2nd, 33.62; Easthampton, Payson, 146; 
Egremont, So., 10.43; Fitchburg, Finn., 8.05; 
| Ee MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Rollstone, 81.41; Foxboro, Bethany, 5; Framing- 
| ee SOCIETY ham, Plymouth, 23; Frost Fund, Income of, 50; 


7 Grafton, 48.24; Greenfield, 2nd, 35.46; Goshen, 
Receipts in December, 1907. 26.50; Gurney Fund, Income of, 62.50; Hale 
ey 3 Fund. Income of. so; Hanover, 2nd, 6; Haver- 
= Rev. F. E. Emrich, Acting Treasurer, Boston, hill, No., 72.52; Hinsdale. 20; Holbrook, Elisha 
4 Mass. | Holbrook. .50; Holland, F. S. Child, 4.20; Hol- 
eo Amherst, 1st. 15.91: No., 4; So., 25.22; Arling- . yoke, 2nd, 181.30; Hubbardston, 18.50; Ipswich, 
ton, S. S., 5; Ashby, 11.60; Ashland, 3.50; C. E., So., 112; Jessup Fund, Income of, 150; Lan- 
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caster, 8.66; ‘Lawrence, Riverside, 5; So., 8.30; 


Lee, 480; S. . 30; Lincoln, 112; Lunenburg, 
4.09; Lynn, rst, 93. 27; Marble- 
head, 1st, 50.31; Medway, Village, 20; Mendell 


Fund, Income of, ae ; Middleton, 4.52; Millbury, 


5; Montague, Newburyport, No., <5" 533 
ewton, Auburndale, 43 30; 
53.56; North Easton, Swede, ~si Northampton, 
dwards, 116.03; 1st, 30; Palmer, rst, 
4.25; Petersham, 33 Pittsfield, Pilgrim, 
5.043 7. 6; Reed und, 
Income of, 181.25; Rogekport, Pigeon Cove, 7; 
Salem, So., 10; Estate Miss Ida F. 
Hamblin, 550. .26; Shi , 16; Shelburne Falls, 
Estate Joshua — 20; Sherborn, Pilgrim, 
20; Shrewsbury, 73. encer, Estate Phebe A. 
Bemis, 300; Springfie 


9.86 ; South 
South Hadley Falls, 9.74; 
Taunton, Trinitarian, 235.20; Winslow, 26.42; 
- Templeton, 11.40; Truro, ist, 10; Walpole, 2nd, 
be 06; Warren, rst, 74.39; Wellesley Hills, 1st, 

3.91: Wendell, 6.80 | West Boylston, ist, 6.85; 


Oxford 


Westheld, 2nd, apo West Medford, 9. 05; West 
Tisbury, 12; stwood, Islington Whitin 
Fund, Income of, 120; "Whiting Fond Income 
of, 20; Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 120; Wilbra- 


ham, 30: Wilmington, 7.95; Winchendon, No., 
28.72; Winchester, 1st, 50; D. N. Skillings Fund, 
100. 563 Woburn, Montvale, 10; Worcester, Adams 
Sa., 10; Bethany, 6; S. S., 2; C. a: Bima, 
12.19; Memorial, 9.23; Piedmont, 1.80; Plymouth, 


’s H. M. Assoc., Miss Lizzie D. White, 
reas, 

Salaries, Diner. International College, 70; 
Italian worker, 40; Greek worker, 16.66; Polish 
worker, 8 | 


SUMMARY 

W. H. 134.66 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT | | 


; Receipts in December, 1907. 


Security Company, Treasurer, P. oO. Drawer, 
58 Hartford. 

Ansonia, German, 2; Bristol, 129.74; Bolton, 
3 Begg Italian, 4.72; Bridgeport, Park, 
t., 60; Bethel, 2.50; Bridgewater, 8; Collins- 
ville, 66; 4.81; Centerbrook, 15.84; 
Coventry E.., 


Coven 12; 5.50; Clinton, 
16; Danbury, 3 East 
am, 29.39; East Windsor, 69; East Grane, 
Griswold, 11.25; Griswold C. E., 5; Greenwich- 
Mianus, 15; nilford, 70; Harwinton, 5; Had- 
lyme, 13.46; Hartford, Italian, 1.87; Hartford, 
Windsor Ave. Hartford, Fourth, 2; Ivory- 
ton, Swedish, 25; Kensington, 153 Liberty Hill, 
13; Mystic, 30.09; Meriden, First, 1 5-20; Meri- 
den Center, 50; Morris, 6.10; Millington, 10; 
Milton, 16; Madison, Ladies’ Cent Soc., 34-793 
Middle Haddam, 34. ; Niantic, 
25 North Madison, Haven, 
edeemer, 25; New Taylor, ; New 
London, Swedish, 26.17; Norwalk, 50; orwich, 
B’way, 218; Norwich, Park, PP .48; Newington, 
50.82; New Fairfield, 10.45; North ‘Guilford, 353 
North 1.56; Oxford, 10.93} ‘Oak- 
ville, 12. aie Rockvi e, 25; South Britain, 10.50; 
South indsor, 24.97; Greenwich, First, 15; 
Stamford and Greenwich, Swedish, 5.34; Staf- 
fordville, 2.68; South Glastonbury, .50; Tor- 
rington, 7; Thomaston, Swedish, 6; homaston, 
-24; Terryville, 10; Torrington, 
alcottville, for C. H. 
Too; Talcottvilie, for S. 
Waterbury, 7; Bunker Hill’ 
4; Westbrook, S. a estbrook, 20.14; Wes- 
ton, 18.77; West Hartford 29.61; Watertown, $3 
Woodstock, Swedish, 3; est Haven, 4.35; 
Friend, 


Chaplin, 


Greenwich, 
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Designated. $568.87 ;. $1,364-545 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts in December, 1907. 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Binghamton, East Side, 18.42; leaked: Ger- 
man, 2 friends. 5; Lewis Ave., 163.64; Buffalo, 
Fitch Memorial, 15; Cortland, H. E. Ranney, 
50; DeRuyter, 5.50; Denmark, 8.50; East Rock- 
away, 10; Elmira, 6.40; Gasport, 8.50; Homer, 
by Mrs. Wm. Lewis, 5; Java, 7.16; Java Vil- 
lage, 3.50; Lakewood, 8; Lockport, rst, S. 
8c; New Village, 17.70; Patch- 
ogue. 50; Reeds Corners,‘S. S Smyrna, 
. S. M. S., 6; Summer Hill, 
6; West Bloomfield, 22.90; Wistmerciand, 6.85 ; 
W. follows: Chenango Forks Y. 
A. 


M. S., 15; Homer Aux., 5; Johnsonburg, L. 
om 5 Rensselaer Ch. and L. S., 31.66. Total, 


$605.85. 
OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in December, 1907. 


Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 

Akron, First, 153.37; Brecksville, 12; Cincin- 
nati, Columbia, 11; Lawrence St., 14; Plymouth, 
3; Claridon, 17.30; Cleveland, First, 14.50; 
Hough Ave., 58.38; Hough, personal, 3; Colum- 
bus, Mayflower, 9.69 Cortland, 2; Dover, 27; 
Fairport “Harbor, 6 Geneva, 20% 
Soc., 5: Gomer, 453 Hartford, .so; Hudson, 
10.053; Huntington, W. Va., 15.30; Int on Me- 
dina Fund, 42 Lenox, C. E., 4; Madison, 3; 
Marysville, Nelson, 1; Newton Falls, 21; 
North Olmstead. 153 Olmstead Falls, 5; Paines- 
very First, 17.64; Pittsfield, 6.70; Radnor, 20; 


20: 53 S. S., 29.71; Rootstown, 
don, 15.52; So. Radnor, 4; Strongsville, First, 20; 


Toledo, Birmingham, 6; Washington St., S. S., 
20; Washington St., 49.21; Wakeman, 4.22; West 
Park, 3,533 Women, 5-10; Weymouth, 6; York, 

emorial fund from Rev. J. G. Fraser in 
memory of Mrs. Harriet B. Haskell... 212.14 
From Ohio Woman’s H. M. nion, Mrs. 

George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo, Ohio. 
Andover, W. M. S., 2 C. Be 
Cleveland, Archwood, C. E., 1; Elyria, First, W. 
A., 63 Kent, C. E., 1.283 Medina. W. M. te: 
North Fairfield, W. M. S., 3; North Monroe- 
ville, C. E., 1.20; North Ridgeville, W. M. S., 
er roa W. M. S., 5; Toledo, Central C. 
28. OI; Washington St. W:. 

inismefeld W. M. S., 6.50. 


Total 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in December, 1907. 


Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer. 
Alamo, 10.70; Algansee, 3.42; Almont, 12; 
Alpena, S.S. and C. E., 8; Alpine — Walker, 
es 1-753 Bancroft, S. 2.60; 
Batavia, 25; reckenridge, & 
4.29; Bronson, S. S., 1.45; Buckley, Y. 


Ceresco, 3.79; Chase, S. S., 2.40; C. E., 
Chassell, S. S., 3.55; Chesterfield, Si. 
Clinton, 41.77; Coloma, S. S., 5s. 8s; : Columbus, 


Ch. and S. S., 20; Conklin, 2.57; ga Wood- 
word Ave., 84. 50; Douglas, 10.4 Dowagiac, 
12; Dundee, S. aton Rapids, 
S. S., 5; East Paris, S. S cho, 1; Edmore, 
1.92; ayette, 2; Flat Rock, 
4.35; Flint, S S., 3.85; Frankfort, S. Ss Bee 
Galeburg, 3- 2; Grand Blane, 
10.55; Ledge, S E., 4.75; 

Rapids, at 50; ass e, S. Ss... 2.28; Harri- 
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6: Mart, S. S., 5; Rev.: Frederick 
gnall, New York Fund, 20; Hersey, S. 5S., 3; 
a oate .043 Hancock, S. S., 24.96; Harri- 
son,\ 2.75; Helena, S. S. Hudson, Se 
Hudson, P., s@i y Gi 


-14; Lake aicoca, S. S., 3; Litchfield, 3.25; 
S., 1.39; Ludington, S. S., 10; Leroy, 
2.40; ancelona, S. S., 5.36; #Maybee, 
7; Moline S. S., 12.10; Muskegon, 1st, 39.25; 
S. S., 20; Newaygo, S. S., 1.80; Northport, S. 
Mission S., 5.56; Y¥. P., 4.443 
Perry, 4; Pine Grove, 2; Pittsford, to; >. 
2.55; Pontiac, S. S., 2.11; Port Huron, 24th St. 
2.503, Port Huron, ist, 1.30; 
Redridge, S. S., 5.50; age 13.10; Roches- 
ter, S. S., 5; Romeo, S. and Y. P., 9.42; 
S., 6; St clare, 13.25; Saginaw, 
Genesee St., 2.15; Sandstone, 25.80; Saranac, 
Shelby, 1; Six Lakes, 1.81; South Haven, 
5.60; Y. P., .91; Thompsonville, S. S., 
Tipton, = Victor, S., 3.10; 
cousta, 9.56; Wayland, S. S., 3; Wheatland, 
12.70; Wolverine, 3; Wyandotte, 'S. 3.405 W. 
M. U., 1,188. 783 Congregational Michigan, 
31-10; M. S., 41.243 iscellaneous: E. 
Warren, Three Oaks, 48.75; Library Fund, 2; 
Total, $2,284.18. Previously acknowledged, $6, - 
701.99; Total on current Year, $8,986.17. | 


THE RHODE ISLAND MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in December, 1907. 


J. William Rice, Treasurer. 

Auburn, Swedes, 5; East Greenwich, Swedes, 
5; Compton, Swedes, 2; Pawtucket, Swedes, 6; 
Providence, Pilgrim Ch., 10; Providence, Elm- 
wood Temple, 2.97; Newport, Union Ch., 2.20; 
Wood River Junction, rhe. 2.25; Barington, Ch., 
5; Howard Franklin Ch., Total, $48.42. 
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DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National ,\Office in November 


and December, 1907. 


Bridgeport, Conn., L. U., I bbl., 118.36; South 
S., 1 box, 136.34; Black Rock, Conn., 


B. 
L. A. S., 1 bbl., 803; — yn, N. Y., Tompkins 
Age... B.S, bbl., Ch. of the Pilgrims, 
Christmas bbl., box, 289.51; Flat- 
bush Ch., L. U., bbl., 50; Canandaigua, N. 
2 bbls. ; Cleveland, O., bbli., 1 box, 121.- 
21; Easton, Ct., 1 bbi., 95; East Orange, N. J., 
1 bbl., 56.47; Clevela land, O., 1 box, 100; 
Fairfield, Conn., Ch... Soc., box, 188.55; 
Gloversville, N. Y. Ist box, 101.63; 
Hartford, Ct., Asylum Hill Ch. ms W. B. S., box, 
150; Homer, N. Y., L. A & H. M. S., 2 boxes, 
63.09; Kane, Pa., W. H. M. S., 2 boxes, 337; 
cash, 25: Lyme, box, 1503 
Lockport, N. Y., rst Ch., W. Guild, 1 box, 55.57; 
Madrid, N. Y., rst Ch., 'W. M. S., box and bar- 
rel, 75; Middletown, Ct., Ch... L. S., 
I bbl. -» 44.643 agg Ill., rst Ch., 1 box, 150; 
I a §03 New Haven, Ct., United, 2 boxes; 
Pitpriza, 1 bbl., gh 31; Humphrey St., L. A., 2 
bbis., 145; New Medford, Ct., rst Ch., 1 1-2 
bbls., 96; carriage, 125; money, 30; Newtown, 
Ct., 1 bbl., 17; Norwich, Ct., B’way Ch., 2 boxes, 
160; 2nd Ch., 1 box, 65; Putnam, Ct, W. H. 
M. S., 1 bbl., 77.03; Rockville, Ct., L. A. S., 1 
boa, Sharon, Ct. L. A. S., 1: 90; 
Stanford, Ct., L. A. S., 2 bbls., 1 package, 238.- 
19; Stratford, Ct, W. H. M. S., box and bbl., 
75; St. Joe, Mo. L. U., box, 85; money, 5; 
Swanton, Vt., 1 bbl., 34.55; Thompson, Ct., W. 
220; arsaw, N. Y., 1 box, 
50; Washington, D. C., ist Ch, W. H. M. S., 
1 bbl., 85; Westville, Ct., L. M. S., 1 bbl., 48; 
Windsor Locks, Ct., L. H. M. S., 1 bbl., 113.42. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Postal Laws and Regulations relating to second-class matter have 
been amended. The amendment is as follows: “A reasonable time will be 
allowed publishers to secure renewals of subscriptions, but unless subscriptions 


are expressly renewed after the term for which they are paid—for monthlies. 


within four months—they shall not be counted in the legitimate list of sub- 
scribers, and copies mailed on account thereof shall not be accepted for mailing 
at the second-class postage rate of one cent a pound, mitt must be prepaid 


by stamps affixed at the rate of one cent for four ounces.’ 
Subscribers to THE Home Missionary will see the importance, in tact, 


‘the imperative necessity of paying their subscriptions in advance. All who 


may be in arrears for payment of this magazine, are urged to remit at once, 
or to signify in writing their desire to continue their subscriptions until a 
date in advance. This will avoid conflict with the law. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President 
E. BALDWIN, Vice-President 
HUBERT C. HERRING, D. WILLIS E. LOUGEE 
General Associate Secretary 
JOSEPH B.-CLARK D., Editorial Secretary 

3 WASHINGTON CHOATE D. D., Treasurer 

MISS MIRIAM L. WOODBERRY, Woman’s Dep’t. 

Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Franing ine Mass. 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES ‘MILLS, D. D., Missouri MR. -C, M. BLACKMAN. Wisconsin 
RAYMOND CALKINS, D. MR, F, E. BOGART. so Michigan 
GEORGE E, D......New Hampshire MR. H. M. BEARDSLEY Missouri 
HENRY FAIRBANKS. Ph. Dx Vermont MR: EDWARD. TUCKE Kansas 
MR. ARTHUR F. WHITIN..... Massachusetts W. DAY, -Southern California 
MR, JOHN F. Island JOHN E:. TUTTLE, 
REV. H. H. KELSEY...... eConnecticut Le . Washington 
S. PARKES CADMAN, ..-New York MR. DAVID P. JONES. Minnesota 
MR. W. W. Oh io MM IR. JAMES G CANNON... New York 


REV. CHARLES A. MOORE... cccccccceeLOWa S. H. WOODROW, ID....Washington, D 


FRANK T. BALEY, Colorado 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HUBERT C. HERRING, D. 


One Yea wo Years 
MR. WILLIAM B . HOWLAND ’. JAMES G. CANNON 
MR. F. MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
OZO S. DAVIS jes KEV. HENRY H. KELSEY 
W. T. McELVEEN. BaD. REV. LEWIS T. REED 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E. D. D., German rtment, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago III. 
Rev. F. Risberg, Supt. of Swedish Work, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 3 
Rev. O. C. Grauer, Supt. of Dano-Norwegian Work “ : 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Slavic Vepartment, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. A. E. Ind. Rev. G. j.. Powell. N. Dak. 
Gee. R. Merrill, D. D.,......Minneapolis, Minn. Rev. Geo. A, Hood... .cecececces Denver, Colo. 
Rev. W. A pSeudd der, Jr....West Seattle, Wash. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D., Utah & Idaho, S. L. City 
Rev. W. Cheyenne, Rev. Geo. A. Chatfield, "New Mexico and Arizona, 
Frank E. Thies. D.D., The South..Atlanta, Ga. Amarillo, Texas. 
W. H. Thrall, D. Doc ckcscckss +s Eure S. Dak. Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75Essex St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Gee. Havana, Cuba. Rev. C. G. Murphy.. City. 


Rev. Arthur J. Folsom....Forest Grove, Oregon 


SECRETARIES AND TREASUR ERS OF CONSTITUTENT STATES 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary. aine Missionary Society. St., Portland, Me. 


W. FP. Hubbard, Treasurer....-. Ox 1052, Bangor, 
Rev. E. R. Smith Secretary... N cw Hampshire Home Missionary Society. N. 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer...... .Concerd, N. 
H. Merrill, D.D. , secretary. V erment Domestic Johnsbury, 
E. D.D., Secretary.. Massachusetts --.-609 Cong’l House, Boston, 
reasurer... 609 Cong’ douse, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Lyon, Secretary.... Rhode Island H ome Missionary Society Central Falls, R. I. 
Ym. Rice, Treasurer..... Providence, R. 

ev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary... - Missionary Society of Connecticut cocccceoes oseetiartford, Conn. 
Security Company, Treasurer... Hartford, Conn. 


Rev. C. W. Shelton Secretary... New York Home Miss. Society. -Fourth Ave. and 2ad St., New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer.... ..Fourth Ave. and aad St., New York 


Rev. Charles H. Small, Secretary.Ohio fey 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, "Secretary. Illinois = OG, 
W. Ikff, Treasurer. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rev. P. A. Johnson, Secretary. lowa Grinnell, lowa 
Miss A. D. Merrill, Treasurer...“ Iowa 
Rev. W. Sutherland Secretary “Michigan Lansing, Mich 
Rev. L. C. Schnacke, Secretary. Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society sexeves LOPEKS, an. 
Rev. H. E. Thayer, Treasurer. Wichita 
‘Hanford, Secretary.. Nebraska Home Missionary Society Nei. 
SoA, Sanderson, Treasurer...... Lincoln, Neb. 
Rev. John L. Maile, Secretary.South California Home Missionary Society......... Los de gong Cal. 
A Wray, D. D., Secretary. Missouri Home Missionary «--Carthage, Mo. 


OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
Rev, L. D. Rathbone.....Secretary North California Home Missionary Society .. .....Berkeley, Cal. 


LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay pros the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen handred and twenty-six, te be. applied to the charitable use and purposes ‘of said 
Geeiety,and under its direction. 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—Tis payment of shes’ Dellars at one time constitutes an 
norery Life Member. 
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